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HE ART OF QUOTING.—Said Isaac Disraeli, father of Benjamin Disraeli (Earl of Beaconsfield): ‘‘ It is generally supposed that where there is no 
Quotation there will be found most originality. The great part of our writers have, in consequence, become so original that no one cares to imitate them ; and 
those who never quote, in return are seldom quoted.’’ While Bovee, the able American author and lawyer, in a chapter on Summaries of Thought-Quoters and 

Quoting, admonishes us that ‘‘ to quote conspicuously and well requires taste, judgment, and erudition, a feeling or the beautiful, an appreciation of the noble, and a 

sense of the profound,” Ralpk Waldo Emerson says: ‘‘ A great man quotes bravely, and will not draw on his invention when his memory serves him with a word 

as good.’’ And, as said Isaac Disraeli, ‘‘the wisdom of the wise and the experience of the ages may be preserved by quotation.” These statements, which all can 
safely indorse, together with a score of others of value on the same topics, are found in 


THE HOYT-WARD 


CYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS. 


Prose and Poetry, English and Latin, With an Appendix Containing Proverbs from the Latin, French, German, and Other 
Modern Foreign Languages, all with their Translations; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significations : 
Names, Dates and Nationality of Quoted Authors, etc., with Copious Topical and other Indices. 


By J. K. HOYT and ANNA L. WARD. 
20,000 Quotations—50,000 Lines of Concordance. A Most Valuable Reference Book. 
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Royal 8vo, 907 pp. Cloth, $5.00; Law Sheep, $7.00 ; Half Morocco, $8.00 ; Full Morocco, $10.00. Carriage Free. 
POINTS DE RESISTANCE OF THE CYCLOPZEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS. 





1st. The Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations gives 20,000 toth. It denotes the Shakespearean quotations in this Concor- 
Quotations, 50,000 Lines of Concordance. dance so they are immediately distinguished. 

2d. It is not a collection of Poetical Quotations alone, or of 11th. It has the accuracy of its quotations carefully verified ; 
Prose Quotations alone, but of both. the book, chapter, section, and even the very line whence it has been 

3d. It is the only Cyclopedia of Quotations in the English | taken, are given when practicable. o 
language. | 12th. It enables the reader to examine the context of the quo- 


4th. It enables the reader to find any desired quotation if but | tation, and thus verify ‘t. 
a word or two be remembered. 13th. It is indispensable to any writer or speaker who wishes 
5th. It has an index of topics, an index of authors, an index of | to find apt quotations for any subject ; the topical index pointing 
subjects, an index of Latin quotations and their translations ; in fact, | them out immediately. 
the whole book is a series of indices. 14th. It has its 20,000 quotations classified under nearly 1,000 
6th. It contains thousands of quotations from the Latin, also | subject-heads. 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and other proverbs, all carefully 15th. It contains every desirable quotation to be found in any 
translated. other collection. 
7th. It gives Latin Law Termsand Phrases, all with translations. 16th. It gives .he date of birth, nationality, etc., of the quoted 


8th. It indicates the position on each page of any desired | authors. 
quotation, enabling the eye to catch it immediately. 17th. It has many other features desirable in a work of refer- 
gth. It is the most complete collection obtainable, and contains _ ence, all combining to make this Cyclopedia what it is now univer- 
thousands of quotations not to be found in any other work. sally acknowledged to be 


“THE ONLY STANDARD BOOK OF QUOTATIONS.” 


‘The only standard Book of Quotations. . . . It must long remain the standard among its kind, ranking side by side with, and being 
equally indispensable in every well-ordered library, as Worcester’s or Webster's Dictionary, Roget’s Thesaurus, and Crabb’s Synonyms,” — 
Boston Post.—‘‘ By far the best Book of Quotations in existence."—NV. Y. Herald. 


WHAT REPRESENTATIVE MEN HAVE WRITTEN ABOUT IT. 
Hon. Abram §, Hewitt, of New York, wrote: | Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote : 


‘‘In relation to the ‘ Cyclopedia of Quotations,’I desire to express my 
sincere thanks to you and to the authors of this admirable publication. The 
Jabor bestowed must have been immense, and the result is a work indispensa- 
ble to authors, scholars, and speakers. The completeness of the indices is 
simply astonishing ; and altogether the design is so well executed as to leave 
nothing to be desired on the part of those who may have occasion to find or 





“It isa very handsome and immensely laborious work ; has cost years to 
make it. . . . Ishallletit lie nearmy open dictionaries. . . Itisa 
massive and teeming volume.” 


George W. Childs, Editor of the “Philadelphia Ledger,” 


verify a quotation.” wrote : 
“ : ‘Cc : : , oe : i . is i i i ll idea of this rich 
An Inspection of your ‘ Cyclopedia of Quotations’ satisfies me that it is books of quotations. . . It is impossible to give a ful 
the most complete and best work of the Ring with which I am acquainted. storehouse, except to Nee “~~, _—~ dips into it will at once make a 
The arrangement and classification are admirable, and the book constitutes a place for it among well-chosen books. 
rich treasury of gems gathered from many fields of literature.”’ 


} 

| 

“I send you $20.00 for your ‘ Cyclopzdia of Quotations.’ "’ He also encloses 
Hon, Geo. F. Edmunds, Ex-U. 8. Senator, wrote: a notice of the work from his paper, which we quote : ‘ This is unique among 

| 


-_" . Gen. Stuart L. Woodford wrote: 
George William Curtis wrote: ‘* It seems to me the most complete and accurate work of the kind I hare 


“IT congratulate the authors and publishers on the happy completion of a | ever seen. Such a book is almost invaluable.’ 


work which must have cost a great deal of labor. It is a handsome volume. 
William A. Hammond, M.D., wrote: 


Am sure to find it a most serviceable companion,” 


LL Ex- i “ T regard it as the most remarkable collocation of quotations that has ever 
Noah peer, D.D., D., President of Yale College, been produced, and as an indispensable assistant. . . . 1 would as soon 
wrote : think of doing without my dictionary as trying to get along without the 
‘* I shall value the book for its own worth, and am confident it will be a help ‘Cyclopzedia of Practical Quotations.” Asa labor-saving machine to the 


and pleasure‘to many. author it has no equal.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and local in- 
formation, will meet with prompt attention 
at their hands : 





HENRY C. TERRY; Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORMOND RAMBO, Penn Mutual 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASSIUS K. BRENEMAN, St. Mary’s 
and Pecan Sts., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

A. A. HUCHSON, Orangeville, Ont. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

S. R. CHILD, Clobe Building, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan 

Block, Sioux Falls, South Dak. 


HARVEY & McDONALD, {5 Toronto 
St., Toronto, Canada. 


McPHILLIPS & WILLIAMS, Whet- 
ham Block, Vancouver, B. C. 

H. L. CHRISTY Cor. Fifth and Wylie 
Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NORRIS & HOWARD, Ernest & Cran- 
mer Building, Denver, Colo. 

CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 
Fifth St., N.W., Washington, D C, 

JAMES R. CHALLEN, 20 and 21 Law 

Exchange, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WALTER L. CHURCH 9 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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SONGS OF DOUBT AND DREAM. 


A New Book of Poems, 
BY EDCAR FAWCETT. 


8vo, cloth, 319 pp., gilt top, $2, post-free. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


On Mr. Fawceett’s Poetry. 
The Buffalo Christian Advocate says: 
“There is but one American poet living who can 
claim supremacy over Mr. Fawcett.” 











THE MIRACLES OF MISSIONS, 


Or, Tot MopERN MARVELS IN THE HISTORY 

oF MIssIONARY ENTERPRISE. 

In South Seas, Cape of Good Hope, Land of 
the White Elephant, Syria, China, Burmah, 
Uganda, Spain, Persia, etc., etc. 

By A. T. Prerson, D.D. 
(Editor of * The Missionary Review of the World.’’) 


12mo, 198 pp., cloth, gilt top, $1.00; paper, 35 
cents, post-free. 

“If nota record of miracies, certainly is of marvel- 
ous achievements, and ina world of heroism by the 


side of which the Napoleonic valor pales.’"—Christian 
Leader, Boston. 


“Ohristianity proved by its works.”—Chicago Herald. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


The Boston Daily Traveller says? 

‘“*Itis, perhaps, not too much to claim that Edgar 
Faweett will be one of the two or three great Amer- 
ican poets whose work has the permanent quality that 
will endure through succeeding generations. 

The Apostolic Guide, Louisville, says 

** Those who believe that modern poetry should be 
namby-pamby, gelatinous, and saccharine. should not 
read Mr, Fawcett’s new work ; those who believe that 
modern poetry should grasp fresh and living problems 
and fling over them the glamour of skilled and pictorial 
literary treatment, will be sure to find a rare relish in 
the perusal of his book.” 

The Boston Budgetsays: 

‘* There are none of the lines dropped in to complete 
a stanza, none of the verses too evidently suggested by 
a rhyme that are so common in American poetry, and 
there is an affluence of thought and of imagery which 
is very agreeable. If Tennyson never had written, how 
wonderful this verse would have seemed! And since 
he has, Mr. Fawcett may surely be counted among 
par of his followers who have the flower and not the 
weed. 
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POLITICAL. 


AFRIKANDERS AND AFRIKANDERISM. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, December 1. 


OR our curiosity, awakened by recent events, South Africa 
has the attraction of a new chess-board upon which 
European diplomacy is playing a game. With the big pieces 
on the board, England and Germany, we are well acquainted. 
That, however, is nor sufficient, for it is not the kings who 
fight in chess, neither do they attack, until all the other pieces 
are out of the way—the queens, the rooks, the knights, the 
bishops, and the pawns. In the contest going on in South 
Africa, the queens are called the Cape Colony and the Republic 
of the Transvaal. We cannot understand the course of these 
African queens, especially that of the Cape Colony, any more 
than the elephant in the Hindoo game of chess, unless we 


comprehend that its tactics are not inspired and directed by 
the desire to assure the safety of the king of the same color, 
that is, the British Empire. The Cape Colony has a policy of 
its own, as has also the Transvaal. 

That policy hasa name: A/fr7kanderism. | leave the & in 
the word in order not to alter too much its foreign aspect. 
Whence comes the word, and what does it signify ? 

When the Cape—as the Cape Colony is usually called—was 
a dependency of the East India Company ofthe Netherlands 
(which it was for two hundred years and more), the Hollanders 
of Europe called the Hollanders of South Africa A/rzkaners. 
In the colony, however, appeared atan early period the irregu- 
lar form Afrzkaander, with the letter a repeated, which repeti- 
tion signified that the first a must be separated in pronuncia- 
tion from the following 2. This word seems to have been 
invented by the first colonists, as a term of contempt for the 
colored natives who had adopted the Dutch language. This 
doubling of the letter recalls‘a similar duplication in the word 
nigger, derived by the English from negro. _ 

After the British had conquered the country, they gave the 
name A/rztkanders to those inhabitants who had during the 
Dutch rule been called Afrzkaners. When, in 1875, there 
began a nationalist awakening at the Cape, those of Dutch 
descent living there objected to being called A/rzkanders, con- 
sidering it a mark of disrespect. Mr. du Toit, pastor of a 
church at Paarl in the suburbs of Capetown, organized the 
“Society of True Africans,” whom he called A/rzkaners, and 
subsequently in 1879, the “ League of the Africans” (Afrzkane? 
Bond). This name, evidently, had no chance of living. The 
Hollanders of South Africa are no more Africans than the 
Franco-Algerians. Moreover, if the only true “ Afrikaners” 
were of Holland descent, all of any other descent might be 
considered foreigners, These considerations worked a change 
of ideas, and when the National party began to grow, it took 
the old despised name of A/rékaanders, and the “ League” 
became the A/rzkaander Bond. Thus, in the whirligig of time, 
what was for more than two centuries a term of reproach is 
now a title of honor. 

I call Afrzkanderism the political doctrine of the Afrikander 
League, taking leave to drop what is for Frenchmen and Eng- 
lishmen the superfluous a, This political doctrine is South 
African unity. This unity, however, is not an easy thing to 
bring about, considering that the expression, South Africa, is 
a trifle vague, and that the elements of thesituation are heter- 
ogeneous. What the Nationalist party understands by South 
Africa comprises two British possessions, the Cape and Natal, 
two Republics, the Free State of Orange and the Transvaal, 
divers protectorates and finally—what complicates the problem 
—a Portugese coast and a German coast. 

How, it is urged, can the States which intend to remain inde- 
pendent unite with English colonies, of which the one, Natal, 
does not, like the Cape, enjoy perfect administrative auton- 
omy, although it possesses a Parliament? One of two things 
will have to take place. Either the republics must sacrifice 
some attributes of sovereignty in order to form a federation 
system like the Dominion of Canada, or the colonies must 
become independent States. There is no other alternative. 

To bring about a confederation between the republics and 
the colonies, and to have this confederation fly the British flag, 
was the idea of Lord Beaconsfield more than fifteen years ago. 
This policy had no success. The only result of attempting to 
carry it out was to prove that the “ boers” of the Cape and 
the Transvaal sympathized strongly with their cousins further 
north in Africa. 

The question is more difficult than the like question in Can- 
ada, because there no independent States had to be dealt with, 
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and the only point to be gained was to make two races live 
together in harmony. 

Recognizing this, Afrzkanderism has made part of its pro- 
gramme a policy of waiting. It has set to work to extinguish, 
if possible, the antagonism of the two European races which 
share supremacy in South Africa. To bring about this result 
the leaders of Afrikanderism do everything to strengthen the 
idea that a close community of interests, in commerce, indus- 
try, and agriculture, unites the people of South Africa, and to 
create a feeling of toleration and reciprocal respect between 
the inhabitants of each division of South Africa in the mat- 
ters of religious worship, education, and language. Such is, in 
fact, the only method by which can be created that national 
and patriotic feeling which must necessarily precede a formal 
union. 

The fundamental position of Afrikanderism is “South 
Africa for the South Africans.” To make this the rallying-cry 
of all, or the large majority of those who dwell in South Africa, 
is the work now being zealously carried on. In the Cape this 
work has succeeded beyond expectation. In the Free State of 
Orange success has also been great. So far in the Transvaal, 
thanks to English interference, the movement, as yet, has 
failed. The advocates of Afrzkanderism, however, have lost 
no jot of heart or hope, and have no doubt that both there 
and in Natal victory will be theirs eventually. The matter has 
been still further complicated by the appearance of the Ger- 
mans at the south of Zambesi. Y *t, with this, there seems no 
need of despair. Time and patience work wonders, and there 
is no improbability that the policy of A/frzkanderism may 
triumph much sooner than seems likely to most persons at 
present. 





MR. SPEAKER. 


THE Hon. ROGER Q. MILLS, M. C., AND THE HON. THOMAS 
B. REED, M. C., Ex-SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 


North American Review, New York, January. 
MR. MILLS: 


HETHER the speaker of the House of Representatives, 

when a record vote is being taken, can add to, subtract 

from, contradict, vary, or explain the record isan American 
and not a European question. 

Our Constitution, in Section 5, Article II., says: 

Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a 
quorum to do business. 

What is meant by doing business? Certainly doing nothing 
is not doing business. The business of a legislative body is to 
debate, to make motions, to elicit the expression of the will 
of the body, and to vote. To do business is to act, and act in 
the line of duty prescribed by law. Members who retain their 
seats, and refuse to speak, make motions, or vote, are not doing 
business. The Constitution takes no notice of the man who 
is present but abstains from acting. It is only those present, 
acting and doing business that it regards. The Constitution 
requires that a majority of the House shall do whatever is done. 

This has been the uniform construction of the Constitution 
for one hundred years. No Speaker from the First to the 
Fiftieth Congress ever held otherwise. Speaker Reed him- 
self, prior to the last Congress, held the same view as all his 
predecessors. In 1880, when this very section was before the 
House, he said: 

The constitutional idea of a quorum is not the presence of a majority 
of the members of the House, but a majority of the members present 
and participating in the business of the House. It is not the visible 
presence of members, but their presence and ‘heir votes, that the Con- 
stitution calls for. 

The Hon. George M. Robeson, another distinguished and 
able leader of the Republican party, said in the same debate: 


It is necessary, under the Constitution, that a majority shall be 
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present doing business before there isa quorum of any kind, and no 
rule can make it otherwise. 

If the uniform construction of a century can settle anything, 
it has settled that a majority to do business is the majority of 
the whole House attending and participating in the business. 
The position is too clear and too long settled to remain in the 
realm of controversy. 

It is contended that the Speaker, to meet the Constitutional 
requirement of a quorum, may count the members present and 
not doing business, as present doing business. If the Speaker 
has the power to count, he may count the absent as being 
present ; which very thing occurred under this new rule during 
the last Congress. Given the right to count, he can render 
the Constitutional provision wholly nugatory. 

When Speaker Blaine was urged to count a quorum when 
the roll-call showed there was none voting, he indignantly 
refused, and said that there could be no appeal from the 
record of the yeas and nays, and that when such a rule was 
adopted, the House would stand on the brink of a volcano. 

The House adopted it in 1890, and the eruption of the vol- 
cano which came in November of that year, has, happily for 
the country, made it possible for the House to return to the 
Constitution. 

MR. REED : 

It is the fault of most discussions which are decided incor- 
rectly, that they are decided by the misuse of terms. When 
men speak of the rights of minorities, and claim for them the 
sacredness of established law, they are correct or incorrect 
according as they interpret the word “‘ rights.” 

A man has a right to an estate in fee simple, a right in land, 
and there is no right more indisputable under our system. 
Nothing but supreme law can take the estate away, and then 
only after compensation. The same man has a right of pas- 
sage over land used a highway, but his town or county can 
take that right away from him without his consent and with- 
out compensation. In both cases the man has rights, but 
they are entirely different, and the difference arises from the 
nature of things. 

The rights, so-called, of any man, or set of men, have their 
foundation only in the common good. There is no such thing 
as an unrepealable bill of rights. Even the Constitution of 
the United States can be changed by due process of law. So 
long as that instrument remains unchanged, the rights secured 
under it remain fixed. When it is changed the rights obliter- 
ated cease. By the Constitution the majority voluntarily 
limited its own powers. But this limitation was not for the 
sake of the minority, but for the good of the whole nation. 
No system of government could long exist which sacrificed 
the many to the few. 

Most of the talk and haranguing in the last Congress about 
the rights of minorities, was based upon the false idea that the 
rights in question were real estate in fee simple, not to be 
diverted, instead of public rights of way, to be changed at 
any time the majority deemed it to be for the good of the 
community. Another source of error was the notion that a 
minority in Congress is always a political minority. Three- 
quarters of the questions which arise are not political. One- 
half, at least, of the bad results of disorder and wilfulness on 
the part of the few against the many were not political. 

When our Government was formed, frank, out-spoken gov- 
ernment of the people by the people, was a very novel experi- 
ment. Hence the constant striving for checks and limitations. 
While progress ran to all lengths in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, conservatism held its own inthe Constitution of the 
United States. 

While the Constitution has been preserved, it has been much 
stretched, and otherwise more or less fitted to the young giant 
which it covered in many places rather too tightly. If there 
had not been a chance to let outthe seams on the general 
welfare and taxation and other like clauses, it is to be feared 
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that the country would have been cramped, or the Consti- 
tution burst. 

What are called the rights of minorities in deliberative 
assemblies, are like the rights of an individual in a high- 
way subject at all times to the control of the whole com- 
munity. Debate is intended to throw light on the subject 
from all directions, so that there may be no delusions. What 
is allthis for? For the benefit of those who turn out to be 
the fewer in number? All this light is to 
enable the majority to come to right conclusions. Any right 
of debate which prevents results by obstruction, instead of 
guiding to correct results by enlightenment, is a perversion of 
honest purpose which ought to receive condemnation and 
repression, 

What are rules, and what are they for? The Constitution 
uses the full expression, and says that each House may deter- 
min the ‘‘rules of its proceedings.” How does a House pro- 
ceed? Solely by majorities. Rules, then, are methods of 
procedure established to enable the whole body to accomplish 
its duties and purposes. It can be only a perversion of words 
to claim that in rules of procedure are sacred rights of non- 
procedure; that a systematic way of doing something gives 
the right to a systematic power of preventing the very thing 
the rules were established to accomplish. While rules exist 
they should be followed; not because of the minority, but 
because having been established by the whole body, only the 
whole body can abrogate them. Whenever the whole body 
chooses to change them, no one has any right of complaint. 
If in the rules themselves there are provisions for their own 
suspension or temporary modification, no one has any right 
to find fault. 


By no means. 


RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


Die Nation, Berlin, December. 


HERE are now some Russian papers which, after a long 
T interval, are again discussing the prospect of good rela- 
tions between the two neighboring States; and the German 
papers, which have been utilized for official communications, 
reply coolly that, to guard against disappointment, it would be 
better to wait further developments. The question here arises: 
Does Russia now think it advantageous and desirable to 
reéstablish herself on her old friendly footing with Germany? 
Germany has certainly nothing to object tosucha return; but, 
if it is not to be, we must submit with dignified composure to 
the regrettable tension which it is not in our power to avert. 

This comparatively simple problem is, however, in great 
measure obscured by the importation into it of the financial 
Some sections of the German press attribute deceit- 
the Russian Government. They attribute 
Russia’s approach to Germany to a simple design to refill her 
empty coffers with German gold. But we hardly think that 
the Russian Ministry includes any members capable of indulging 
delusions. All that the most enthusiastic political 
good will could do for Russian finances was done in Paris; 
and if, in spite of it, the last Russian loan resulted in a com- 
plete failure, the moral lies on the surface. 

The Russian policy of recent years has completely under- 
mined all confidence in the country. This is certainly not in 
any way attributable to the late unfortunate harvest failure. 
Russia would have found herself in an unfortunate dilemma 
under any circumstances, but this dilemma could have been 
readily remedied, and the European States could have aided 
her, without difficulty, if Russian domestic and foreign 
politics had not aroused the most earnest and deep-seated 
general mistrust, even in France. Russia finds on all sides 
closed doors and buttoned-up pockets, because a State which 
excites and fosters revolutionary sentiments by its domestic 
policy, and, by its foreign policy® provokes warlike develop- 
ments, cannot furnish the security required of them who solicit 


question. 
ful designs to 
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other people’s money for the furtherance of their undertakings. 
National sympathies and antipathies played but a subordinate 
part in determining the fate of the last Russian loans. The 
position is best explained by the reflection that Russian policy 
has created so deep-seated a mistrust as completely to neutral- 
ize the strongest political sympathies. 

These facts indicate Russia’s true course. Entirely apart 
from whether a government wishes it or not, it is practically 
impossible for a bureaucracy to make the citizens produce 
their savings. There is no need then for Russia to deceive 
herself as to the necessary course of development. To secure 
European gold first and then perhaps—or perhaps also not—a 
modification of Russian politics, is not within the limits of the 
practicable. Russian policy must first be altered, Russia must 
be again ruled on the relatively humaner lines of Alexander II., 
and foreign relations must exhibit, at least temporarily, a peace- 
able tendency. Only bythese means can the people of Western 
Europe be brought to regard the conditions of the Russian 
Empire in a new and more favorable light. 

The exchange of notes, diplomatic conferences, diplomatic 
combinations, cannot, in any way, modify these conclusions. 
Public opinion must be recovered, and that by deeds, not by 
promises. 

It is one of the greatest triumphs of our time that public 
opinion, and its organ, the Press, which presents the facts 
clearly, are, together, stronger than the united Cabinet politics 
of Paris and St. Petersburg; and the Government of the Czar 
will find it necessary to reconcile himself with this new member 
of the Great Powers or it will have to bear the further conse- 
quences of its persistent disregard of it. 

Of course it will be necessary to take decided measures to 
guard against the perversion of public opinion by the importa- 
tion of ill-feeling—against the sentiment that because the 
Russians have so long irritated us, we should now do our best 
to return the compliment, and reject the proffered hand if it 
were stretched out toward us. Such a perversion of public 
opinion is not altogether impossible, for public opinion under 
morose excitement is easily perverted. But in politics there is 
no time but the present, and the policy, which is based on 
interest, is preferable to that which is based on mere senti- 
ment. He would be a fool who, rendered sullen by a continu- 
ance of wet weather, should persist in wearing his waterproof 
and rubbers after a return of sunshine. Our course, then, is 
to put on the right demeanor when the right moment arrives, 
and neither allow ourselves to be duped by the Russians on 
the one hand, nor on the other to trifle away a favorable oppor- 
tunity for the improvement of our relations. 


ALGERIA. 
HERVE DE KEROHANT. 
Le Correspondant, Paris, November 25. 


HE great Algerian problem is to get the colonists and the 
T natives to live in harmony under the same administration: 
This problem it became necessary to solve immediately after 
the conquest of Algeria. It has not yet been solved. Still 
further, we do not seem to have advanced a step toward solu- 
tion. The chasm which separates the European colonist from 
the Arabian native seems broader and deeper than it was 
a quarter of acentury ago. The colonist and the Arab dwell 
side by side, yet hate and despise each other, 

The census of 1891 declares the population of our three Al- 
gerian departments to be 4,125,000. The Mussulman natives 
are much the larger part of this population. 
3,567,000 individuals. 


They number 
Among these three and a half millions 
of Mussulmans, live, in three distinct groups, 272,000 French 
people, 220,000 foreigners, and 47,000 Jews. Thus there are in 
Algeria seven natives to one European; thirteen natives 
to one Frenchman. 

What policy ought France to follow in respect to this native 
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population established on the soil of Algeria for so many 
centuries? 

There are two extreme opinions, the one of those who love 
the Arab, the other of those who fear him. The first thinks 
the natives would live happily under French dominion, if there 
were no colonists. The second is of the opinion that Algeria 
would be as prosperous as the United States and Australia, if 
there were no natives. Neither those who love nor those who 
fear the Arabs have any practicable scheme to offer. We must, 
therefore, look further for a solution of the problem. 

There are but three ways in which a conquering and a con- 
quered race can be assimilated: intermarriage ; conversion of 
the conquered to the religion of their masters; teaching the 
inferior race to speak the language of the superior. 

Experience shows abundantly that the French and Algerian 
cannot be assimilated by either intermarriage or conversion. 
You can convert the idolatrous negro and the Asiatic Buddhist 
to Christianity, but not the Mussulman. Entirely reliable 
statistics prove that in the last five years not a hundred Mus- 
sulmans in Algeria have became Christians. 

Up to this time such instruction as we have given has had 
no better results. The children of the French and of the 
natives are taught in different schools. In the Arabic and 
Kabylic schools, French is not taught; in the French schools, 
they do not teach either Arabic or Kabylic. Among the 
French functionaries who hold office among the Arabs or 
Kabyles in Algeria, there is rarely one who can communicate 
with those whom these officers are appointed to govern. 

The first thing to be done in order to make the relations 
between natives and colonists harmonious, and put the latter 
in the way of exercising moral influence over the former, is to 
teach in both the primary and secondary French schools of 
Algeria the languages-of the Arabs and the Kabyles. It is 
astonishing that up to the present time nothing of the kind 
has been attempted, and that our 300,000 French colonists in 
Algeria are content to live without understanding a word of 
the language of the three million Arabs and Kabyles among 
whom these French people pass their lives. 

A more difficult thing will be to teach French in the schools 
of the natives. To begin with, it will be expensive, for it will 
be necessary to build seven or eight thousand school-houses, 
which will cost from fourteen to sixteen million dollars, while 
for the primary instruction alone will be required a yearly 
appropriation of from two and a half to three million dollars. 
We are a long way as yet from spending such a sum, for at 
present the total yearly appropriation for the primary instruc- 
tion of the natives is less than 45,000 dollars. When the 
school-houses have been constructed, and the requisite yearly 
appropriation made, will the young Arabs come to be taught? 
That may reasonably be doubted, in view of the dislike which 
the natives show to our system of instruction, 

If nothing else can be done, however, we can at least bring 
the Algerian native to regard the Government of France as 
a benefit to him. We can give him a good, by which | 
mean an honest and just, administration. This is the mzzz- 
mum which our subjects in Africa have a right to demand. 
This mznzmum, however, they do not get. France does not 
fulfill her duties in regard to the three million Mussulmans 
whom conquest has put under her rule. By her improvident 
policy, France is on the road toward making Algeria an Afri- 
can Ireland, which will become, in the near future, what Celtic 
Ireland is for England, a source of embarrassment and danger. 

General de la Moriciére said before a Committee appointed 
to revise Algerian legislation: “In legislating for Algeria we 
pay not the slightest attention to the interests of the Arabs. 
We promised on taking possession of the capital of the 
Regency, to respect the manners and religion of the people 
we conquered; yet not one of our administrative measures 
shows the least consideration for Arabian ideas, interests, or 
religion. What have we done for public instruction, for 
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the organization of justice, for the protection of the Mus- 


sulman religion? What have we done for that im- 
mensely important question of landed property? Noth- 
ing.” These words of the General were said in 1848. 


In the forty-three years, which 
Situation has not improved—ia some respects it is worse. 
How long will these three anda half million people endure 
the injustice with which they are treated ? 


have since elapsed, the 





They may not 
rise in armed rebellion as long as we are not engaged in war 
in Europe. Let our hands once be tied, however, by the need 
of concentrating all our forces on the German or Italian fron- 
tier, and we may expect in Algeria an explosion, which, if it 
does not drive the French out of the country, will cripple 
France for long years to come. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. | 


THE HALO OF INDUSTRIAL IDLENESS. 
MORRISON I. Swirtr, Esq. 


Andover Review, Boston, December. 

O reflecting person thinks of questioning the importance 
N of capital in production ; working people, the bulk of 
them, do not think of questioning it. But here is the logical 
breach: Given the capital, is not the burden of all workers aug- 
mented because they have to support a body of people for let- 
ting them use it? Of course capital is a benefaction, but it 
does not follow from this that the owners of capital are bene- 
factors. 

The idea of capital, and that of its owner, must be disso- 
ciated if there is to be any clearness or progress in political 
economy. Capital performs its function in increasing produc- 
tion through being capital, and through being applied and 
managed by capable persons, not at all by belonging to this 
man or that. The mere function of ownership is a sinecure, 
and yet the rewards for ownership are absolutely enormous, 
and, all things thrown in the scale, greater than the remuner- 
ation for producing the things that keep the race alive, and 
society going. The capital would be there without them, and 
would be as productive and useful. The alternative is not as 
assumed, no capital, if no non-producing owners of capital, 
but capital without the drag of non-producing owners, and a 
working society that would have, as return for its labor of 
social production and support, all that is now turned over to 
those who do nothing. The fact that the capital-owning drones 
are permitted to sit down before the whole product of indus- 
try, which they have moved no finger to aid in creating, and to 
consume great portions of it, makes the quota of time and 
energy required for the workers to create it just so much the 
greater, as time and energy are taken to create what the drones 
consume, The burden is diffused over all productive society. 

One of the most important effects of capital-owning by 
drones, is that they set up a luxurious scale of living, which 
entrepreneurs, too, in time, grow to regard as necessary for 
themselves, and this reacts in various ways upon the workers. 

Of course, the inference from what has preceded is, that 
society should not support a class of drones. But a difficulty 
seems to be found in the fact that these non-producing owners 
are thought generally to confer a favor by keeping out of 
active productions, in which they are pretty sure to fail, having 
no fitness or training, deranging general business and anni- 
hilating capital in the experiment. It ischarged that our need 
is not of more business men but of fewer; that our men of 
affairs stay at the helm too long, making it harder for the 
younger men to obtain a footing. 

The first of these difficulties might be serious if the unfitted 
capitalists were to be called on to attempt the productive 
manipulation of their property. But this does not follow. 
When an owner destroys his capital, as he does by putting it 
in an industrial plant that yields no return or a disproportion- 
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ately small return, he injures the community as well as him- 
self, and this the community has a right to deprecate, and, if 
possible, prevent. 

The second charge, that there are too many business men 
and that the older ones hold on too long, Opens up a very 
grave question. According to the theory of business as now 
conducted, everything is overdone—one store or one manufac- 
tory thrives at the expense of another. Success means getting 
trade from competition. 

From the point of view of this business method, there are 
apparently too many stores and factories. If the older and 
established business men would retire earlier, the field would 
be freer and fairer for others. But, on the side of business 
itself, the new managers might be inferior and cause the busi- 
ness to decay or fail. It is, then, hardly a clear desideratum, 
even upon ordinary trade principles. If we look at the matter 
from the viewpoint of production, instead of the private inter- 
est of a limited number of persons, it may be wholly unfor- 
tunate if the more experienced leaders give up their post early. 
The withdrawal from business of non-productive manipulators 
would be an advantage. The withdrawal of a real producer 
will, under right conditions of production, be invariably an 
injury. True, the conditions of production are not now right; 
a great producer may, with all appearance of deserving it, 
retain for himself vastly more of the general product than he 
creates, 

In proposing to retire the successful capitalists sooner, it is 
tacitly recognized that their reward, conferred on them by soci- 
ety, is greater than the services they have rendered to it; and 
that, if they continue, the disproportion of the service to the 
reward will continue to increase, 

We have traced this thought through for the light it throws 
on the original question—the question whether non-producing 
capitalists, the present drones, should be required to enter the 
life of action, adding many more to the already crowded field. 
If they go in to produce, with a reward not too great, the 
answer is simple enough. So long as they receive an income, 
they are bound to be helping among those whose toil produces 
income, 





GENERAL BOOTH’S EXPERIMENT. 
HERBERT V. MILLs. 
Unitarian Review, Boston, December. 

CRISIS rapidly approaches in the history of General 
A Booth’s Farm Colony Experiment. Land has been pur- 
chased, buildings have been erected, and a large number of the 
able-bodied poor have begun operations; but thus far vital 
principles remain unsettled, as to the exact object of its exis- 
tence and the rules under which the colonists are to be even- 
tually governec. 

Soime five weeks ago I went to see the colony; and it seems 
to me that it is capable of becoming a greater power for good 
than all the charity organizations of this country. 

The Farm Colony is in Essex, and two and a half miles dis- 
tant from the railway station at Leigh, which is between forty 
and fifty miles from London. Altogether about 1,300 acres of 
land have been purchased, at a price varying from £5 per acre 
for low-lying and rough grass lands, and £25 to £30 for fertile, 
cultivated land. 

I found about two hundred men at workon thecolony. The 
chief work at present is building large wooden sheds which are 
to be used as dormitories, dining-rooms, a large cooking and 
bake-house, reading-rooms, baths, lavatories, and an_ iron 
building which is to be used asa hospital. There is already 
sleeping accommodation for three hundred men. Among the 
workmen I saw brickmakers, builders, carpenters, glaziers, 
plumbers, general fitters—who were engaged on a_ water- 
heating apparatus—blacksmiths, a shoemaker, cement and con- 
crete makers. When these buildings are completed, a net- 


work of tram lines is to be laid over the estate, along which 
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wagons are to be pushed by hand, as may be convenient and 
necessary. A wharf is also to be built, to give the advantage 
of easy water traffic with London. A large tract known as Sea 
Marsh is to be reclaimed and made arable. The stock now 
comprises 160 sheep and 70 cattle, of which 15 are dairy stock. 
A large quantity of poultry and many pigs are also kept. 

The first batch of unemployed laborers, numbering twenty-five 
men—no women have yet been admitted—arrived in May, The 
second batch of thirty were sent down about the middle of 
June ; a third, numbering twenty-two, came late in June; and 
since that time a few have been sent down every day. When 
a deserving applicant presents himself at the Colony, he is 
admitted by the director without applying to headquarters. 

It was pleasant and very encouraging to see men with bright, 
hopeful faces at work again, who still bore the marks of the 
time when hope had given place to a heart-sick despair. Here 
were men who had belonged to the upper middle-class in soci- 
ety, who through drunken habits had been reduced to hunger, 
but who found under the “Social Wing” of the Salvation 
Army a refuge from temptation, and who were content to 
work and accept the remuneration offered by the director. 

But I was most pleased to see occasionally a regular 
“tramp,” having the tramp’s peculiar walk—the hobbling, sore- 
footed, shambling gait of the man who knows the fourpenny 
lodging-house and the casual ward. It is wonderful to see the 
“Salvation” cheerfulness and fellowship spreading among 
these colonists, although they are not.required to conform to 
any “Army” dogmas. The rooms of the men are made 
atractive with bright-colored paint, and they are scrupulously 
clean. The director is nota member of the Salvation Army, 
and the agricultural department is under the supervision of a 
Lincolnshire farmer of wide practical experience. Each man 
is required to sign the following: 

AGREEMENT BY COLONIST. 

I, being by trade a — , but being unable to find work, have 
been in the London shelters of the Salvation Army for ———, and 
now wish to go upon the Farm Colony. 





I agree to obey all the rules and regulations of the colony. 


. lL understand the rules and regulations as to grants, as printed 
on the other side, and am willing to work for my food and shelter 
only, for one month upon the colony, and after that time shall be 
satisfied with the grant allowed me by the superintendent under whom 
I may be placed. 


The “ regulations as to grants” are, in effect, that for those 
who are unable to find work elsewhere, work will be provided 
in exchange for shelter and maintenanee. In order to encour- 
age good workmen who will be of especial benefit to the 
colony, wages will be paid after the first month. As to such 
wages, there are the following classes and rates: Fourth Class, 
Is. per week; Third Class, 1s. 6d.; Second Class,-2s. 6d.; First 
Class, 4s. per week; the classing.to be settled by the superin- 
tendent during the trial month, For infringement of rules or 
negligence, a portion or the whole of the weekly grant may be 
stopped by the director; for more serious misconduct a colo- 
nist may be reduced toa lower class, or be discharged {rom the 
colony. 

Tjhe whole aim and purpose of the agreement and its provis- 
ions seem to offer a continuous series of new advantages and 
rewards, calculated to bind the colonists to the Hadleigh 
estate for many years. I saw the wage-sheet of the week pre- 
ceding my visit. The total for the week was £207 gs. 

Since the settlement of the colony began, about forty men 
have either left or been expelled. Half of these were dismissed 
for drunkenness, there being a drinkshop within a mile of the 
colony. The other half left of their own accord, from dissatis- 
faction either with the work or the food. The officers are full 
of enthusiasm and proud of their work; while they are 
delighted to find that a much larger proportion of the unem- 
ployed than they expected at the outset, are willing to remain 
and to do hard work. 

Professors of political economy, who are well acquainted 
with the attempts of Feargus O’Connor and Saint-Simon, 
and the experiments of the American Socialists, agree that 
the experiment | have outlined has not been tried under similar 
conditions, and that it would be of real value to economic 
science, 
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THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS AT ERFURT. 
ARTHUR RAFFALOVICH. 
Fournal Des Economistes, Paris, November. 


HERE was not need of great perspicacity to show that the 
abrogation of the rigorous laws against the revolutionary 
outgivings of German Socialism would result in a lack of 
cohesion among the Socialists, and cause the apparent una- 
nimity of the party to disappear. The persecutions, the strata- 
gems of the police, all the apparatus of repression invented by 
Prince Bismarck, had two effects—both advantageous to the 
persecuted. On the one hand, the obstacles put in the way of 
liberty of discussion made of secondary importance the differ- 
ences of opinion among the Socialists, who presented a com- 
pact and united front; while on the other hand, as an act of 
self-preservation, the leaders of Socialism separated from the 
handful of anarchists, who had become odious and compro- 
mising. The propaganda continued in spite of the police, The 
ballots of the Social Democrats and forbidden pamphlets were 
circulated like contraband matter. It was easy to arouse the 
sympathies of workmen for the persecuted Socialists. During 
the silence imposed by the rigorous statutes, the adversaries 
of Socialism themselves found it more difficult to combat and 
refute its errors and absurdities. 

Now the situation in Germany is changed. Discord has 
been introduced among the Socialists. Personal questions, 
individual ambitions, playa great part. That was perceived at 
the Congress of Halle; it was still more evident in the Con- 
gress held at Erfurt, in the month of October. While discuss- 
ing the tactics to be followed, these questions of a personal 
order consumed nearly all the sittings of the Congress, and 
there was no time to discuss the programme of the party, 
which had to be adopted without debate. 

Without wishing to fall into optimism, or to deny the danger 
there is in Socialism, it may be said that the Congress of Erfurt 
has not contributed towards increasing the frestige of Social- 
ism and that, with the opportunity of free discussion of its doc- 
trines, the absurdity of its fundamental idea becomes more 
evident, while the edifice constructed under the Bismarckian 
reaction is crumbling away. 

The new programme, like the old, is divided in two parts. 
The one contains the programme, properly so called, the other 
the points which can be put forward in the present condition 
of the State and contemporaneous society. The first part is the 
customary dilution, with the usual silence as to the exact pic- 
ture which Collectivism will present in practice. 

The Congress renewed the attacks against the established 
order of things, declared a matter of the highest importance to 
be the transformation of private property and means of pro- 
duction (land, mines, raw materials, tools, machines, means of 
communication) into collective property, and the transforma- 
tion of commercial production into socialist production, done 
for and by society. 

In the preceding programme, much had been said about a 
social regulation of all work, of a general obligation to work, 
and of the partition of the product of work according to an 
equal right, each receiving his own share according to his 
reasonable needs. The expression, “equal product of work,” 
was abandoned, because, according to the criticism of Marx, 
this expression does not harmonize with the Collectivist char- 
acter of work. They left in the shade the thing which they 
aim at—an equal remuneration. 

The word State was studiously shunned. It was replaced 
by the word Soczety. Liebknecht declared that it would be a 
waste of time to inquire if the Collectivist Society would have 
the name of State. 

The adversaries of Socialism need not attach an exaggerated 
importance to the programme set forth by the Congress of 
Erfurt. That programme is summed up in one of its clauses, 
which declares that the abyss between the classes who possess 
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property and the classes who do not possess it, is constantly 
becoming broader and deeper. The contrary of thisistruein 
the opinion of the economists. Scientific observation of social 
phenomena shows that the tendency is towards less inequality in 
the division of wealth or that, at least, as a result of progress 
of all sorts, the lot of the laboring classes is constantly improv- 
ing, while the revenues of capitalists diminish, 

The ironclad law of Lassalle is denied to-day by the very 
persons who have heretofore taught it. Other parts of theoret- 
ical Socialism wlll doubtless take the sameroad. As an indica- 
tion of this may be mentioned the fact, that immediately after 
the Congress of Erfurt adjourned, a meeting of a Socialist fac- 
tion was held at Berlin, which denounced in the strongest terms 
some of the acts of the Congress, which, it was declared, had 
overlooked the fact that Socialism isan intellectual movement, 
and that no one can be excluded from the Socialist ranks on 
account of any difference of opinion as to the policy the party 
ought to pursue; such an exclusion being an annihilation of 
the liberty of individual opinion. 

As a compensation for all the absurdities appearing in 
Socialist meetings and publications, I recommenced the read- 
ing of the biting satire, that Mr. Eug. Rechter has made so 
amusing in his publication, entitled ‘ Soctal-demokratische 
Lukunftsbilder.” \tisa picture of what society organized by 
the Socialists will be, on the day of their triumph, with national 
workshops where very bad work will be done during a few 
hours of the day, with national restaurants where the food will 
be very poor, with children and old men taken away from the 
cares of their families, with the general impoverishment of the 
country, with the increase of fiscal burdens and the growing 
discontent of the dupes and victims, all of which will end in a 
terrible reaction. 


THE PALIMPSESTS OF PRISONS. 
HELEN ZIMMERN. 
New Review, London and New York, December. 


ESARE LOMBROSO, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 

at the University of Turin, has devoted considerable time 

to the study of mental maladies, with special reference to 

criminal pathology. A peculiar side branch of this large sub- 

ject in which he has broken entirely new ground, is the collec- 

tion of Palimpsests of Prisons, under which title he has just 

issued a large volume, in which he publishes the inscriptions, 

often in fac-simile, and all the drawings and ciphers his indus- 
trious researches have collected 

The originals are in the study of his private abode at 
Turin, and consist of pieces of coarse earthenware, washing 
basins, jugs, and other objects of intimate use, often broken and 
dirty. All scratched with rough drawings, writings, and hiero- 
glyphics, which, the Professor holds, have the same ethno- 
graphical value, as those left by street boys on the walls of 
Pompeian houses, in the shape of aids to an intimate knowl- 
edge of these men. 

The prisoner shut up in his solitary cell is impelled instinct- 
ively to some outward expression of his inner feelings. Only, 
as invariably happens when a human requirement is in con- 
flict with a law, it expresses itself in underhand and hidden 
ways; on prison walls, on water jugs, On bed-posts, on the 
margins of the book given to convicts to read with an idea of 
improving their morals, on paper that has wrapped up medi- 
cines, on their very clothes, upon which they impress their 
thoughts in embroidery. From this springs a species of 
diary, anonymous but endless, which informs the prisoner of 
what goes on around him or what may happen, and which 
constitutes, besides, a collection of autobiographies. 

Now if we bear in mind that every such inscription is an 
infringement of prison regulation, that their inditing becomes 
a vulgar question of bread and butter to the hungry author, 
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we can estimate how strong must be the impulse that drives 
to this end. 

Professor Lombroso has been five years collecting these 
revelations, which are free by their very origin from the simu- 
lation so frequent in official interviews. “1 havestudied those 
people for twenty years,” he says, ‘“‘and yet I was not prepared 
for the horrors found in their writings.” Terrible indeed, and 
at the same time most instructive, is the absence of anything 
like repentance, the moral inability to grasp the nature of 
crime, shown in the abuse of judges who have committed these 
malefactors unjustly (they confess the crime. but fail to see 
why it should be punished), in reiteration of their intention of 
resuming their old life when they get out, in frank expressions 
of delight at the ease of prison life. 

“Once it was customary,” runs one inscription, “to declaim 
against the Spanish Inquisition, but who would have thought 
that the year 1886 would have seen worse things done? Poor 
justice, in what a sad condition you find yourself!” And 
again: “Our judges, besides telling lies, are of a hypocrisy 
that passes all limit.” 

“‘ Law is equal for all—who have money.” 

Some inscriptions contain truths which might well be pon- 
dered. The following, for instance, is a scathing satire: “Oh, 
penal code, why do you punish cheating with your severe 
rigors, while the noble Italian Government, with its immoral 
game of Lotto, is teacher and guide in the art of swindling?” 

Not without a substance of justice, too, are the frequent 
complaints of the slowness of legal suits, mingled, however, 
with the usual execrations of those who punish crime. “‘ When 
the bronze horse, which stands on the Piazza San Carlo, takes 
to galloping,” writes one robber, “my case will come up for 
trial.” And another: “Infamous police, is it not time to let 
me out of this accursed gaol? It seems to me I have been here 
long enough for taking three hundred francs, between three 
of us. You others steal much more from us poor wretches 
who are under your sway ; in six months alone you rob more 
than we can in six years, assassins that ye are. Yet none of 
you are in prison. But a day will come when you will render 
account to God of your infamous thievings, your unjust actions 
in order to get on in the world, and all your baseness. Wretches 
that you are. I am Ciapet of S. Salvari.” 

“These judges have no mercy. They will not let me do well 
on any account. | have already so many annoyances, am so full 
of debts that I don’t know how to pay, and they keep me here 
in prison doing nothing. Nowthat the fine weather is come, 
that I could go somewhere to earn money to pay my debts, 
these vile beings make me stay at Turin in prison. Well, then, 
do you at least pay my debts. I cry for vengeance for myself 
and my creditors. Vengeance! Fool that I am to cry for ven- 
geance in this ‘vorld! It’s like scolding anass. . . . Poor 
Macmato! 

“T have been a thief, but the judges who condemned me are 
more culpable than I, because they have condemned me to a 
punishment which I have never merited, and they rob daily 
with their persecution and malice. This ought to be avenged.” 

Reform is surely an unknown factor to those who write as 
follows: “ As soon as I leave prison, I will always steal, even at 
the risk of being always in prison. Oh thief! ces canaiilles de 
jJuges have ruined your trade. Courage all the same and for- 
ward. The cute man and all his friends must rob no longer, 
but assasinate. 

“If God has given us instincts to rob, which we obey, there 
are certain people who have the instinct of imprisoning us. 
This world then is a theatre in which to enjoy ourselves for 
ever.” 

Noteworthy among so many sad features is the curious van- 
ity regarding their villainy frequently displayed by these men, 
their blatant cynicism, their absolute moral perversion. Sorrow 
for the crime is transformed into a truly Spartan shame at 
being found out, The writings of the prisoners, their epi- 
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grams, prove them to be often men of parts and some educa- 
tion, but their moral nature is differently constructed from 
that of ordinary men. They have no notion of right and 
wrong. You can no more change such men into social beings 
than you can transmute one species into another. Against 
these men, society as an organized body, must follow the first 
of ali laws, that of self-defense. 





THE HINDU THEORY OF MARRIAGE, 
Hary SINGH GOuUR. 
National Review, London, December. 


UCH has been said and written about the Indian home 
life, and the certainty assumed by those Europeans who 
speak on the subject is wonderful, considering that it is gener- 
ally acknowledged, that to a European, the penetralia of an 
Indian is unapproachable, I have often heard English ladies 
lamenting about the ill-usage to which our women are sub- 
jected, and English men are even more vehement in their pro- 
tests against the execrable tyranny from which our women are 
supposed to suffer. Descriptions of Oriental marriage life often 
take the place of ghost stories around the Christmas fire. Such 
opinions advanced by globe-trotters and by not a few Anglo- 
Indians have produced no slight impression on the native 
mind itself. In our respect for Western sentiment, we have 
half-consciously hoodwinked our own judgment, and let our- 
selves gravitate into a belief that our system is an unmitigated 
abomination. I purpose to expose the fallacy of that assump- 
tion, I will draw a comparison between the Indian home-life, 
as seen and led by the present writer in his native country, 
and the English home-life of which only the superficial aspect 
is portrayed in English novels. Nothing is more fruitful of 
fallacy than confusion between the denotation and the conno- 
tation cfaterm. We all know, for example, what we mean by 
matrimony in its English significance; but few of us will sanc- 
tion the solecism which would be involved in making the same 
word do service for a conjunction between a man and a woman 
as predrdained by God—a conjunction in fact, which has been, 
and is to remain eternally immutable through all the shifting 
cycles of the universe. 

A soul may quit its human temple, and be bid to live in 
the bosom of a cow, or to radiate the wings of a butterfly; 
but, according to Hindu notions, the union of two souls in 
the sacred knot of Hymen is eternal. The souls becomes two 
aspects of the same substance, and cannot be modified. This 
is the Indian conception of matrimony, and is this not infinitely 
loftier than the utilitarian union of Protestant Europeans 
which may at any moment result in an appeal to the Divorce 
Court? 

Every Indian husband is faithful to the ideal which I have 
described ; every Indian wife lives in its spirit. Indeed this 
thought seems to have become incorporated with her very 
nature. 

The Hindu view of marriage has certain necessary results. 
It renders the marriage of widows unconditionally impossible. 
The Hindu theory makes husband and wife more dependent 
upon and devoted to each other. It is owing to that theory, 
and not to ignorance or the dictates of irrational custom that 
the wife is faithful, respectful, and often obsequiously obedient 
tc her husband. Still while submissiveness is lauded in the 
Puranas as a virtue, the doctrine that the wife is the best part 
of humanity, and that her presence and codperation are essen- 
tial for the rightful performance of all religious ceremonies 1s 
clearly emphasized. Without a wife a man is unblessed’ with 
her his satvation is certain. Toa Hindu, therefore, it can never 
be too often repeated, a wife is a necessary part of his religious 
appurtenances. 

The wife being both a religious and a social necessity, it is 
hardly conceivable that her husband should treat her with 
anything but affection and regard. True, there are ill-natured 
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husbands, who treat their wives brutally; but is not the same 
thing frequent in your civilized and chivalrous England? As 
a rule, Indian husbands are as kind and regardful of their 
wives, as their nature and position in social economy demands. 
Indian love, if not so effervescent at firstas among Europeans, 
is, on the whole, deeper and more lasting. The reason lies in 
the very institution which has recently been made a subject of 
bitter recrimination. Early marriages, if they have no greater 
virtue, tend to bring the two persons together at that age 
when the possibilities of adaptation in both are great. Besides 
increasing the bonds of affection by creating common associa- 
tions, lopping off the excrescences of each other’s nature, and 
adapting each person, while yet plastic, because young, to the 
wants or caprice of the other, early marriages maintain social] 
purity. That is too often ignored, despite the hideous facts 
recorded in English courts, and despite the traffic in immoral- 
ity to be witnessed in crowded European cities at dusk. 

Theoretically there is nothing in the domestic relationship 
of Indians which is incompatible with continuous domestic hap- 
piness. Neither is there in fact. The deep affection between 
the husband and wife, and, indeed, between all members of the 
household, is the result of early and unbroken association, 
and of the religious sanctity with which Hindu nuptials are 
clothed. Apart from a few revolutionaries, Hindu wives and 
daughters are perfectly contented and happy with their lot, 
and would feel that they had fallen on a woful day, if their 
happiness were disturbed by outlandish innovations. There 
is much to reform in India; but its home-life should not be 
encroached upon by hasty legislators. Our homes are happy, 
and they cannot be made happier by any Western propa- 
gandism. 








EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 
STATES. 
J. C. HARTZELL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE FREED- 
MEN’S AID SOCIETY. 


IN THE SOUTHERN 


Methodist Review, New York, January-February. 


HE men who founded the New England colonies believed 
¢ 3 in schools for all the people. Not only were colleges and 
universities established, but the true democratic idea, that 
governments are for the individual citizen rather than for any 
favored class, found expression in systems of free public schools 
for the children of all—rich and poor alike. The other north- 
ern colonies partook of the same spirit; and the idea finally 
found legal enactment in all the States and Territories through- 
out the North that it is the duty of the State to provide at 
least primary and secondary educational facilities for all its 
youth at public expense. 

It was different in the South. Under the leadership of Vir- 
ginia, the South condemned free schools for the masses. Class 
ideas prevailed. Government was for the favored few, rather 
than for individuals irrespective of social standing. Some 
universities and a fair proportion of colleges were founded, 
and in later years some of the Southern States made attempts 
at the establishment of public school systems for the whites: 
but the success was slight. The stigma of pauperism rested 
on them, and in some cases, as in Georgia, pupils had to 
acknowledge themselves paupers before they could attend. 

As to the Negroes, for many years before the war it was a 
penitentiary offense to educate them. The theory wasthat to 
educate a negro was to spuil him fora slave, and make it pos- 
sible for him to be influenced by outside literature, .and thus 
endanger the institution of slavery. 

The appalling illiteracy of the sixteen Southern States is, 
therefore, the result of the aristocratic or class idea that edu- 
cation among whites was only for the few that could pay for 
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it, and the enforced ignorance of the negro population in the 
interest of slavery. The census shows that illiteracy in the 
South increased between 1870 and 1880. In 1880 there were, 
in the United States, 6,240,000 persons ten years of age and 
overt who could not write. One third of the population was in 
the South, but it had three-quarters of all the illiterates—4.700,- 
ooo. This means that out of five people, only three could 
write; and in several of the States fully fifty per cent. of the 
people of ten years of age and over could not write their names. 
Among the white people the illiteracy was twenty per cent. 
That means that every fifth white person in the South as a 
whole could not write. Georgia had 110,000 people of this 
class who could not write, Among the negroes seventy-five 
per cent. could not write. The following tabulated figures 
show the problem as applied to voters: 

Number of males in the late slave-holding States twenty-one years 
of age and over who could not read and write in 1870 and in 1880: 


Number of white, 1870-___- 


----+---- 317,371 
Number of colored, 1870 _- 850,032 
Number of white, r880_.___- whe ons : -- 410,550 
Number of colored, 1880 _-_......_-- 944,442 
(Ce - ~1,167,903 
cy 1,354,974 
Total number of males of voting age in the 
PE DN i ec tal cinwbaaaseacmsses acs 4,154,125 


32.3 per cent. of the voters are illiterate. 
per cent. are colored, and 30.3 per cent. are white. 


Of these illiterates, 69.7 


Here we have the startling fact that more than two-thirds 
of the ignorant voters of the whole nation are found in the 
midst of one-third of our population. In one State the illit- 
erate voters constituted a majority of the voting population of 
that commonwealth. 

The difficulties which confronted the South in her educa- 
tional problem twenty-six years ago were tremendous. The 
demoralization following the war was universal and awful. The 
South lay prostrate. Her old educational centres had either 
been destroyed or greatly crippled. Educational funds had 
disappeared. The poverty that prevailec can never be appre- 
ciated by the outside world. 

When it was suggested that public schools must pe estab- 
lished for the freedmen, the opposition was intense and at 
times violent. The great mass of the whites did not believe 
that the negro could be educated, or that if he could he ought 
to be. But, even if he could and ought to be, the people who 
freed him should educate him 

The chief forces that have operated to solve the problem 
are, first, the National Government; second, Northern patri- 
otic philanthropy; third, Southern church and private institu- 
tions ; and fourth, public free schools. 

The first practical movement by the General Government 
was the organization of the Freedmen’s Bureau, which 
expended during the few years of its existence $5,000,000, 
chiefly in the inauguration of educational work among the 
negroes. The only direct Government aid to the several 
States now is from the Agricultural College Fund, which was 
begun some years ago, and recently increased $15,000 to each 
State annually. In the South this fund is divided between the 
two races, and in certain cases has led to the establishment of 
agricultural and mechanical institutions, some of which are 
making excellent progress. 

Northern patriotic philanthropy has, since the war, expended 
fully $30,000,000 in the Southern States, and probably four- 
fifths of this sum has gone into educational work, 

The results have been marvelous in the questions settled, 
concerning the willingness and capacity of the negro for edu- 
cation, in the development of sentiment favorable to popular 
education, and in the influence for good exerted upon the 
white people of the South. 

The churches of the North, beginning in an undenomina- 
tional effort, soon entered upon great denominational move- 
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ments. A fair estimate of the work. now carried on in the 
South through Northern philanthropy by church organizations 
would probably be 250 institutions of higher grades, 1,500 
teachers, and 35,000 students. Southern churches have greatly 
developed their educational centres. 

Sentiment in the South is steadily growing in favor of free 
schools. Outside the cities and large towns, however, public 
schools are very few, and, except in Texas, public school funds 
are inadequate. Still, the movement is forward and hopeful. 

Education should be under Christian leadership. Northern 
patriotic philanthropy must continue to do more each year. 
No more important missionary field can be found. What shall 
the new South be? More than any other organized moral 
power in America the Methodist Episcopal Church is respon- 
sible for the proper answer to this question. 


AN ITALIAN ON GEORGE ELIOT. 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, December. 
EFORE I understood the Latin character as well as I do 
now from having lived among a Latin people, it had often 
seemed strange to me that George Eliot, the writer whom the 
English regard as one of the greatest novelists our country 
has produced, should be so little known, and, even when known, 
should be so little appreciated, in France and Italy, and espe- 
cially in the latter country. On considering the matter more 
deeply, however, I came to the conclusion that it is George 
Eliot’s distinctly and radically English character that has made 
her thus unpalatable to Latin minds. Freethinker, Mazzinian, 
positive idealist, though she was, according to all the success- 
ive phases of her development, George Eliot, nevertheless, 
remained all her life true to her race, her hereditary bias, and 
was au fond a Puritan of Puritan England; an earnest uncom- 
promising adherent to the views that have moulded the Eng- 
lish character and have made it what it is in its strength and 
in its weakness. She is too desperately, too uniformly serious 
to attract instinctively the lighter souls of the glad and sunny 
south. She is the product of a country of gray skies and 
heavy atmospheres, and even her humor, so constant and 
abundant, is sad in its origin, and often nearer to tears than to 
laughter. To read her novels is not to find in them the recre- 
ation in search of which readers usually turn to works of 
fiction. 

It is, therefore, a surprise as well as a pleasure to come across 
a book* about George Eliot, written byan Italian, and written, 
moreover, in a spirit of most devout admiration tempered by a 
cultivated critical faculty. The author is Signor Gaetano 
Negri, at one time Syndic (Mayor) of Milan. He is notentirely 
new to literature, having published some clever, thoughtful 
essays and a very able study on Prince Bismarck. 

To the “ Art of George Eliot” Signor Negri devotes a chap- 
ter, which is important, new, and suggestive in many points; 
and where it is not absolutely new in idea, it is new in the 
mode of presentation, from the fact that the opinions are put 
forward in another language, which means through the medium 
of another mode of regarding and judging—for diversity of 


language implies more than mere difference of speech; it: 


involves a different method of viewing life. Every language 
that we learn opens out and adds a new world to our compre- 
hension. The keynote of George Eliot’s art Signor Negri qual- 
ifies as essentially realistic, or, as he puts it, veristic—a word 
which it would be well if we could introduce into the English 
language, the term realigtic having, as our critic says, been of 
late so terribly abused. 

The Italian critic contemplates the author under his 
consideration more from a moral than from an artistic point 
of view—a standpoint all the more extraordinary for an Ital- 
ian, as Italians are apt to regard art first, and morality as very 


* George Eliot, La sua vitaed i suoi Romanzi. 2 vols. Fratelli 
Treves, Milan. 1891. 
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much of a secondary consideration. According to Signor 
Negri, George Eliot did not desire art for art’s sake, nor 
apparently does he, 

There will be a natural curiosity to know an Italian critic’s 
opinion of “ Romola.” Notwithstanding that seldom does an 
Englishman probably visit Florence without having a copy of 
“Romola” in his trunk, those who have lived long in Italy 
cannot fail to agree with Signor Negri, that the book is a mis- 
take—a judgment, it appears, pronounced upon it by no less a 
person than Mazzini himself. Xomo/a, as Signor Negri points 
out, is nothing but a beautiful statue, and the Savonarola of 
George Eliot never lived except in her imagination. He criti- 
cises the book as a “ hothouse flower reared with difficulty.” 
The studied archeology, the painfully acquired learning, are 
too manifest; they oppress the reader, and hamper the spon- 
taneity and truthful presentation. It is a book to be admired 
at a distance, or by those who have never penetrated below the 
surface of Italian life; whosoever knows this a little more pro- 
foundly, recognizes that at no time, and in no period of their 
history, would Italians have talked and acted thus. With the 
exception of J to, certainly one of her finest psychological 
studies, these Florentines of the fifteenth century are English 
men and women, masquerading in a /ucco, aping the speech 
and mode of thought of another people, but aping it with 
effort, and their newly acquired erudition too plainly revealed. 

Miss Blind, in her clever “ Memoir of George Eliot,” says: 
‘Before writing ‘Romola’ George Eliot had spent six weeks 
in Florence, in order to familiarize herself with the manners 
and conversation of the inhabitants, and (yet) she hardly 
caught the trick of Italian speech.” As if the trick of a speech 
so idiomatic, so rich, so intricate and difficult as Italian, could 
be acquired by a foreigner—and that foreigner living as a 
tourist excluded from Italian society—in the short space of six 
weeks, when a lifetime spent in the land barely suffices to 
most people for the acquisition of the Italian tongue, too dif- 
ferent in character and tendency for a foreigner ever really to 
make it his own. 

Signor Negri is undoubtedly right when he holds that the 
Florentines of 1494 never talked in the way that George Eliot 
makes them talk; and many of the things they are made to 
say would not have been said by them because they are too 
obvious, while others would have been said under certain special 
circumstances only. 

Equally right, in my opinion, is Signor Negri, when he finds 
but ittle real Jewish character in ‘ Daniel Deronda.” George 
Eliot's Jews are as iittle Jews as her Florentines are Italians. 
Both are elaborately formulated puppets, clothed in a dress 
and language not their own. 





THE GERMAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
CHARLES LOWE, 
Nineteenth Century, London, December. 


AST Spring, the German Emperor in a speech referred to 

German journalists as “ Press-Bengel” (Press-scamps), 

and Prince Bismarck formerly designated them as ‘‘ quill- 

cattle.” The Emperor has decreed that no foreign corre- 

spondent can be received at his Court, even though previously 
presented to his own Sovereign. 

It has been cleverly said that “every country gets the Jews 
it deserves,” and the same remark might apply to journalists, 
a very large proportion of whom in Germany are of Hebrew 
origin. 

Public opinion in Germany is not the power it is in England, 
France, and some other countries. The vetoing power of the 
rown is very much greater than the force resulting from che 
voting power of the people. The German Press registers, but 
rarely initiates. It is the valet and secretary rather than the 
companion and counselor of the powers that be. To Bismarck 
the ablest leading articles were only so much “ printer’s ink,” 
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heeded no more than “the wind whistling down an old chim- 
ney.” Noman affected profounder contempt for the Press 
and its practitioners, as no man—certainly no statesman—ever 
made a more systematic and effective use of these agencies for 
his own political ends. But when the dictator of Wilhelm- 
Strasse became the rebellious and resentful exile of Freder- 
ichsruh, nothing was more natural than that he should turn 
to the Press for sympathy and support. On the other hand, it 
was almost a revolting spectacle to see journalists who had 
‘fawned on him like dogs in the heyday of his power, and licked 
their morsels from his hand, now turn against him with a 
vicious growl and a forbidding show of teeth. When a man is 
down, nothing can be more galling than the patronage or the 
persecution of his previous lackey, and Bismarck since his dis- 
missal from office has had ample cause to smart at this sort of 
insolence and ingratitude. But he has only himself to blame 
for it. 

Of all the Presses of the world, that of Germany—with the 
single exception, perhaps, of that of Russia—is the most 
“trained to write to order.” Nor can this be greatly wondered 
at in a country where Government is paternal, or rather, 
indeed, stepmotherly.. Where it is not-controlled or inspired 
by the State, the Press is generally in the hands of the Jews, 
or of other agencies, who have axes to grind. 

Apart from the Cologne Gazette, which, with all its imper- 
fections, comes nearest to our English ideal of the highest 
form of journalism, there are few, if any, newspapers in Ger- 
many which are at once enlightened, high-minded, indepen- 
dent, patriotic, and, to crown all, well written. Poor in means, 
the German Press, as a whole, is also petty in motive and per- 
formance, and may almost be said to be still in its teething 
period, How, indeed, could it be anything else? The Imperial 
law of 1874 abolished Press censorship; that is to say, an 
editor is no longer compelled to submit a copy of his journal 
to the police defore publication, but is compelled to hand to 
them one of the first copies after it leaves the printer: when, 
if anything objectionable be found, the entire edition is liable 
to confiscation, 

The Germans are not newspaper readers to the extent that 
the English and Americans are, True, Berlin has its Mord- 
deutsche Aligemeine Zeitung, National Zettung, Kreus-Zettung, 
Post, Vossische Zeitung, Tageblatt, Freisinnige Zeitung, Borsen- 
Courter, Borsen-Zeitung, Kleines Fournal, Ketchsbote, Volks- 
seitung, Vorwarts, Lokal-Anseiger, Staatsbirger-Zeitung, Ber- 
liner Zeitung, Neueste Nachrichten,and Reichsanzeiger,and with 
ali these and other newspapers, can boast of more dailies than 
London itself. But I doubt whether the aggregate daily issue 
of all these prints is equal to one of our “ greatest circulation 
in the world,” while there is one newspaper in Paris, the 
Petit Journal, which unquestionably beats the record of them 
all, Of the Berlin newspapers, some, like the 7aged/att, are 
written by Jews for Jews; others, such as the Kreuz-Zettung, 
are laboriously pieced together by Germans for Germans; 
another list, like the Bérsen-Courter, ministers to the wants 
of the Bourse; a fourth class, including the Vorwdrts, and the 
Volkszettung, preaches, or, rather, screeches to the hungry 
proletariat the dazzling doctrines of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity; a fifth class, with the Natsonal-Zettung and the 
Vossische Zeitung at .ts head, affects to champion dourgeozs 
bier-politics, softened with a dash of academic pedantry and 
the ded/es-lettres ; while a final phalanx, led by organs like the 
North German Gazette and the Post, act as the devoted tools 
and speaking-trumpets of the Government and the ruling 
classes. There are not more than three journals in Berlin 
which ever get independent telegrams of any length from 
foreign capitals. 

As the Empire has capitals where art and law, commerce 
and learning, are more at home than in Berlin, so, also, it has 
newspapers on the Rhine, the Main, and the Elbe, which out- 
shine the journals of the Spree—newspapers like the Cologne 
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Gazette (Kélnische Zeitung), the Frankfurter Zettung, and the 
Hamburger Nachrichten. \n their methods and spirit of enter- 
prise these journals are more English than any others in the 
Empire. 

When Lord Beaconsfield went to Berlin for the Congress, he 
was made the object of so much panegyric on the part of the 
Press, as to lead his English countrymen to think that all Ger- 
many had “enthused ” for him and his methods. The fact was 
that this “ Disraeli boom” came from his being caught up by 
the multitudes of his own clannish race who man the German 
Press, and thus elevated into a sort of hallelujah-heroism 
which Disraeli himself had been the first to wonder at. Far 
be it from me to insinuate that the statesman who brought 
home to us from Berlin “ peace with honor,” was not worthy 
of all praise at the hands of Berlin journalists, whether Ger- 
man or Jew. I instance the case to show how the Press of 
Germany can manufacture opinion which is not truly German, 
and to make it clear that there are others than encroaching 
Papalists, who have most decidedly established an ¢mperium 
én imperio within the borders of the Fatherland. 





THE COMING MAN IN FICTION, 
B. B. WITTE. 
Harvard Monthly, Cambridge, Mass., December. 

HE coming man in fiction has, .n some measure, already 

come. Forthe ast ten years his advent has been fore- 

shadowed .n French iterature, and more than one antitype of 

him has ound a resting place between the covers of the 

English novel. Only now, however, when the realists have 

nearly finished sowing their wild oats, .s -he time growing ripe 

for appreciating this coming man, and only in the near 

future will he appear as the acknowledged and dominant hero 
of fiction. 

The principle, “Every author his own hero,” is not a new 
one. Authors heretofore have shown themselves only too 
ready to look .n their own hearts and write; but the principle 
‘Every author his own no-hero,” is refreshingly unusual, The 
coming hero is the author, stripped of his own illusions con- 
cerning himself. He is neither grand, gloomy, and peculiar, 
nor iascinatingly brutal,and not even fastidiously cynical. He 
is the «verage man, in so far as the author himself is the aver- 
age man; or, rather, he is the apotheosis of the author’s self- 
consciousness—a psychical study from the nude. 

The hero is generally presented to us full-grown, or with 
only some suggestion of the manner in which his self-con- 
scious dreamy childhood, his self-conscious inquisitive youth, 
developed logically into his self-conscious contemplative man- 
hood. During his boyhood he possessed a bevy of enthusi- 
asms, no doubt, the exceeding prettiness of which he some- 
times regrets. When, however, his transient flirtations with 
charming ideals developed the bad little habit of ideals and 
began to bore him, he sensibly eft them and rode away. They 
had served their purpose of assisting soul development. 

He is bloodless, perhaps; an earthling without the warmth 
of earth, a transcendentalist for the sake of experiment. In fact, 
he wouid seem to live for the sake of experiment. A certain 
want of virility would induce one to call him feminine, except 
for a lack of feminine impulsiveness; sensitive as a woman, 
certainly, with more than the average overrated feminine 
intuition. His own conception of the feminine man is flatter- 
ing, as one who combines the charm of both sexes and under- 
stands either equally well; but he hardly cares to put himself 
in that category. If he should be there, just consider how 
many grandmothers he has had! 

In the books which claim him as hero, his position is some- 
thing of asinecure. Little plot exists, and to work him into 
that little is difficult. A hero, however, can hardly sit apart, 
like Brahma on the lotus-blossom, in immobile contemplation, 
and in this difficulty he finds himself compelled to fall in love. 

He realizes his passion with a new exhilaration, tempered by 
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a slight disgust—rather as though he had caught himself get- 
ting drunk. He plays’with the feeling delicately. He had 
believed himself almost too civilized for anything so primitive, 
so emotional; but after his attenuated sensations, the impulse 
seems refreshingly savage, valuable as a bond between him- 
selfand humanity, and pretty good fun onthe whole. For he is 
not above fun, when he can force himself to understand it. 

Then he dissects the woman. .He desires to take her as she 
is, not to mould her personally into the form of a preconceived 
ideal of his own; but he finds it hard. She must be as civi- 
lized as himself, but less consciously so. She must be plastic, 
yet hold her individuality secure. Her sense of life must be 
poignant, except where he is concerned. She must understand 
him, and yet not understand him. In short, he wants con- 
tinuous adoration. Heowns the soft impeachment with some 
amusement, and regards this abandonment of his usual candor 
as a rather human touch. 

One day he says something particularly pretty, and she 
rewards him with an emotionai little movement which flings 
the tendon along her throat into too strong relief. She 
momentarily grates upon him. He feels: “ Was this spontane- 
ous, or did she intend to make a telling little scene? No, 
because it was unbecoming—but she may have counted upon 
my believing it impulsive, decause of its unbecomingness— 
Why did she do it?” 

Finally, he reaches some substratum of disgust within him- 
self, and feels, like the prisoner in his shrinking cell, that the 
walls of his own refinement are closing hopelessly around him. 
He is out of touch with life. Through their very fineness his 
sensibilities have become blunted, and his communication with 
the world is like the song of an insect pitched in so high a key 
that mortal ears cannot hear it. He realizes that his human- 
ity, his manhood, disappeared with the elimination of the 
brute from his nature. He is no longer capable of even affect- 
ing a woman, and from the bottom of his sick heart he envies 
the thorough-going tough! 


FINGER-POSTS IN FAERY LAND. 
CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE. 
Monthly Packet, London, December. 
SPENSER’S MUTABILITIE (A FRAGMENT). 
it UTABILITIE,” which seems to be the culminating 
point of the lost or unwritten legend of Comstancie, in 
which Mutadilitze, the daughter of the defeated Titans, claims 
from j|ove the supreme place among the Olympian Gods, on 
the ground that everything is subject to change and decay, is 
a magnificent fragment, well deserving a passing notice in a 
review of Spenser’s works. 

Jove would not yield to her demand, and she challenged 
him to disprove the justice of her claim before great Nature 
herself, supreme over gods and men. Then every living thing 
came to the hill of Arlo, where the Goddess took her seat to 
deliver judgment in the mightiest cause that was ever tried. 
There sat the great veiled Being, of whom none could say 
whether she were man or woman, young or old, still, or in 
motion, for she was 

‘* Unseene of any, yet of all beheld.” 


Before her Mutadc/itie pleaded perpetual change, and brought 
as witnesses the Seasons and the Hours, Night and Day, Life 
and Death, even the heavenly bodies themselves, since all 
must change. 

Then Nature, after long silence looked up and spoke: 

‘*T well consider all that you have sayd, 
And find that all things steadfastnesse doe hate 
And changed be; yet, being rightly wayd, 
They are not changed from their first estate; 
But, by their change, their being do dilate; 
And, turning to themselves at length againe, 
Doe work their own perfection so by fate 
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That over them Change doth not rule and raigne, 

But they raigne over Change, and doe their states maintain. 
Cease, therefore, daughter, further to aspire, 

And thee content thus to be ruled by me, 

For thy decay thou seekest by thy desire, 

But time shall come that all shall Changed bee, 

And from thenceforth. none no more Change shall see.” 


“And the last enemy that shall be destroyed is Death.” 
This is the teaching which ends this greatest of all fragments, 
and the last words written area prayer that, when change shall 
be swallowed up in the sameness of eternity : 


‘**With him that is the God of Sabbath hight 
Oh, that great Sabbath God, grant me that Sabbath’s sight! ” 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ALUMINIUM, THE METAL OF THE FUTURE. 
PROFESSOR JOSEPH W, RICHARDS. 
Cosmopolitan, New York, January. 


MONG the exhibits at the International Exposition held 
at Paris in 1855, there were few more interesting than a 
small bar or ingot of a silver white metal—-aluminium—labeled 
“L’Argent de L’Argile,” or, silver from clay. This was the 
first specimen of that metal that had ever been produced, 
although it is the most abundant metal in nature: Professor 
Clarke, of Washington, estimates that the earth’s crust con- 
tains 7.81 per cent. of Aluminium, and 5.46 per cent. of iron. 
The first suggestion that alumina, the basic substance of clay 
was metallic, was made by Professor Baron in a communication 
to the Academie Royal in 1760, in which he stated that he 
believed a metal to be part of the constitution of the base of 
Alum, and that although he had failed to reduce it, he believed 
that in the future it would be done. The revelations in chem- 
istry made by Lavoisier and Dr. Priestly in 1780 indicated that 
the earthy bases were probably metallic oxides, and alumina 
was thenceforth looked upon as being the oxide of a metal 
which had not been isolated. Many experimenters at once 
set to work to reduce the metal, but no one succeeded in 
finding an element with such affinity for oxygen that it 
would take it away from Alumina and so leave the Alu- 
minium free. But, in 1824, Oersted, a Swede, combined Alu- 
minium with chlorine, and, in 1827, Prof. Wéhler of Gét- 
tingen discovered that metallic potassium had such a 
strong affinity for chlorine that it would take it out of the 
aluminium chloride, and leave the metal free. But Wéhler’s 
was only a partial victory. He passed the vapor of potassium 
over the aluminium chloride, and although it removed the 
chlorine, it left the aluminium as a fine metallic powder, which 
resisted all his efforts to fuse it intoalump. Twenty-seven 
years later Deville repeated the experiment, and then reversed 
the process, sending the chloride as a vapor over melted potas- 
sium, and obtained a button of aluminium. The metal thus 
produced cost more than its weight in gold, but Deville now 
set to work in earnest in search of a cheaper process. He 
melted aluminium chloride mixed with common salt, and sub- 
jected the liquid to the decomposing force of an electric cur- 
rent. Again he obtained aluminium, but this was before the 
days of electric machines, and the cost of electricity from a 
battery made the metal very expensive. Deville then went back 
to his first method, but substituted the cheaper sodium for 
potassium, and produced a larger quantity of aluminium, some 
of which was cast into the ingot displayed at the exhibition, 
and some worked into a baby rattle, which was beautifully 
chased and presented tothe Prince Imperial. The emperor 
was interested. and furnished funds for the prosecution of 
Deville’s experiments. After two years experimenting the 
manufacture was commenced on a commercial scale, and alumi- 
nium was produced for about eight dollars a pound and sold 
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for twelve dollars. Numerous experiments were made in other 
directions, especially with cryolite, but the Deville process held 
the lead, aud was introduced by Sir Lowther Bell into England 
in 1859 and worked until 1874. 

Meantime—that is, in the years 1865 to 1885—machines for 
generating electric currents cheaply in large quantities had 
been wonderfully improved, and the cost of electrolytic meth- 
ods in metallurgy wonderfully reduced, 

In 1885, the Messrs. Coles of Cleveland, Ohio, devised an 
electric furnace in which it was possible to decompose alumina 
directly. A mixture of alumina and carbon is heated to incan- 
descence, and a powerful electric current passed through it. 
The carbonic acid passes off, leaving the aluminafree. It is 
not possible to collect this alumina into a fluid mass, but if 
copper or iron has been charged into the furnace with the 
alumina, alloys of those metals with aluminium are obtained. 
This is a practical process and has been cperated at Lockport, 
New York, for many years; but now that aluminium can be 
bought for fifty cents a pound, metal workers desiring alloys 
prefer to buy pure aluminium and make their own. Simul- 
taneously improvements were made in electrolytic methods, 
and the cost of producing sodium was reduced from a dollar to 
twenty-five cents a pound. This brought the selling price of 
aluminium in England down to five dollars a pound. 

Steady advances continued to be made until the introduc- 
tion of dynamos, generating electricity from natural forces, led 
to the invention by Mr. Heroult of a process of making pure 
aluminium by utilising the force of the Rhine falls at Neu- 
hausen for the generation of electricity in dynamos. His 
process was identical with that of Mr. Charles M. Hall of 
Oberlin, Ohio, who, in 1886, applied for a patent covering the 
decomposition by electricity of a fluid bath consisting of alu- 
minium fluoride and sodium fluoride in which alumina had been 
dissolved, and after a conflict with Mr. Heroult, who applied for 
a similar patent, Mr. Hail was allowed priority of invention. 
The process is now installed on a large scale, and has reached 
its climax of simplicity. By the sodium process aluminium vas 
finally produced at a dollar a pound, but the electrolytic pro- 
cesses have fairly driven it out of the field, The alloy processes 
are still in operation, but the writer is of opinion that they will 
soon be eclipsed by the pure metal processes. 

Aluminium is only one-third the weight of iron, resists the 
action of many. strong, corrosive agents, and is on these 
grounds superior to any other metal for innumerable purposes. 
One of its most important uses will probably be for cooking- 
pots; but almost every day some new uses for which alumi- 
nium is particularly suited come to light. Its alloys, too, some 
of them, exhibit very remarkable properties. 

Aluminium will probably never be the universal metal that 
iron is, but I am confident that in another ten years it will be 
regarded as one of the common metals of every-day life, and 
that in after years. its discovery will stand out as one of the 
great achievements of this wonderful century. 


STENOGRAPHY. 


D. Dessau, CHIEF OF 





BUREAU. 


Tilskueren, Copenhagen, October. 


OST people probably believe that Stenography is a mod- 

ern invention. But it is not. Some think that the 
Egyptians, Pheneecians, and Jews alike knew it, but it is uncer- 
tain. Is it certain that the Romans used it extensively. The 
creator of Roman stenography was Cicero’s freedman, Murcus 
Tullius Tyro. By means of his ‘‘ Notes,” the speech of the 
younger Cato against Catiline was taken down on the fifth 
day of December, 63 B. Cc. Cicero’s speech for Milo was pre- 
served by means of stenographic characters. Maecenas loved 
stenographyand caused Augustus to take a liking to it, and to 
establish a system for regular instruction in 300 Roman schools. 
Under Diocletian the teachers of stenography were paid out of 
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the public treasury 75 denaries per month foreach pupil. After 
the introduction of Christianity the Popes, Bishaps, and the 
Fathers used stenography. In Greece, also, stenography was 
known and employed. Trials and public speeches were 
reported in shorthand; but the classical systems are too elabo- 
rate for our day. 

The use of stenography lessens in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies and disappears entirely,in the Middle Ages. It revives 
in the twelfth century in England, where the monk, John of 
Tilbury, calls attention to Tyro’s “ Notes.” In 1588, Ratcliff of 
Plymouth published the first of the modern systems of short- 
hand, It was followed rapidly by other systems as defective 
as it,and all were pushed aside by Samuel Taylor’s system 
published in 1786. From that date until 1836 there were pub- 
lished in England not less than 82 systems in imitation of it. 
In 1837, Isaac Pitman’s phonetic system appeared. He 
himself “ England’s Gabelsberger.” 

The first French stenographic system was that of Jaques 
Cossard, published 1651. He had a great many imitators, but 
they all gave way to Bertin’s system of 1792, which was a 
modification of Samuel Taylor’s system. It has undergone 
many changes and corrections, The .atest is that by Duployer 
in 1867. The Taylor-Bertin system is much used in Spain and 
Portugal. | 

In Germany the first attempts in the direction of shorthand 
were made in the time of Luther. His friend and collegue, 
Doctor Crutziger (or Creutzer) assisted him in Worms by tak- 
-ng down in shorthand the opponent’s speeches. He also 
stenographed several of Luther’s sermons and table-talks. But 
we do not know which system he used. After this time several 
systems appear in Germany, mostly after English or French 
patterns. The first published in German was issued in 1684. 
In 1796 the priest Mosengeil published a German rendering of 
the Taylor-Bertin method, and a revised edition of the same 
was issued in 1819. But neither of these systems, nor that of 
Nowaks of 1830, gained universal esteem and use, because they 
did not suit the German language, which is so rich in conson- 
ants. Taught by all these failures, Gabelsberger started on 
another road than that of his predecessors. They used for their 
letters only the right line and a curve or part of a curve, and 
employed the same sign for various letters. Gabelsberger 
chose for his signs only parts of the ordinary letters. In 1818 
he began to perfect his system and, after having tried it in 
the Bavarian Parliament, he published in 1834 his An/ectung 
sur deutschen Redezetchenkunst oder Stenographie. It is unique 
in all the literature of stenography and created an immense 
sensation. In 1843 he published Neue Vervollkommnungen in 
der deutschen Redezeichenkunst oder Stenographie, which con- 
tains his methods of abbreviations, the best evidence of his 
genius, and that which gives his method the preference to all 
others. Gabelsberger’s system, as it exists from the inventor’s 
hand, has stood its trial and will, no donbt, take the place of 
allothers. The so-called improvements upon it by Stolze, Rahm, 
and Arend are no improvements—quite the contrary. 

Sweden was the first among the countries of the North to 
make use of stenography. The upper house of the Swedish 
parliament offered in 1823 a prize for a stenographic system 
suitable for the reporting of the speeches in Parliament. 
Two systems were invented and claimed the prize. .The one 
by Silfverstolpe was better than that by Hjerta, but they were 
both imitations of English-French methods. The former was 
perfected later by Géttrek. The secretary of the upper house, 
Munk, in 1855 advised the young stenographers of Sweden to 
study Gabelsberger’s system in the form under which it was 
used in Denmark. From that time thatsystem has been used 
in Sweden, excluding all others. 


calls 


The Norwegian Parliament voted asum of money to pay the 
expenses of educating stenographers, and in the forties sent 
Paludan to Géttrek for that purpose, but neither he nor his 
pupils were ever publicly employed. In 1865,the present chief 
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of department Cappelen was sent to Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen to study Gabelsberger’s system. Since then his pupils 
have reported the parliamentary debates in the parliament. 

In 1812, P. E. Rasmussen published a Danish Shorthand, but 
it exerted noinfluence. In 1848, Tich went to Paris and the 
author to Gabelsberger in Miinich, both to study stenography. 
Later Mr. Paludan and the author were appointed by the Dan- 
ish Parliament to be teachers of stenographers for the Parlia- 
ment. Gabelsberger’s system proved to be the most useful, and 
to-day all the stenographers of Parliament, excepting one, are 
Gabelsbergerians, 

For the use of Finland, Gabelsberger’s system was adapted to 
Swedish by Swan, who learned it of Albrecht in Leipzig, and 
adapted to Finnish by Dr. Nrovius. The Finnish Parliament 
have used Gabelsberger’s system since 1867. 

Gabelsberger’s system is nowadapted totwenty different lan- 
guages. 

The stenographic unions have been an effective means for 
the spread of stenography in Germany. At present that country 
counts 750 such associations of more than twenty thousand 
members. Of these 520 unions belong to the Gabelsberger 
General Association. From July 1, 1890, to June 30, 1891, sten- 
ography was taught in 635 schools to 29,760 pupils of the ele- 
mentary classes, and to 12,540 1n the higher classes. 

Stenography ought to be every man’s property. Its useful- 
ness is self-evident. 

Stenography ought to be introduced into the schools. Even 
if all pupils cannot become professional stenographers, 
they will acquire enough of it to be a useful art tothem. The 
famous German physician, Dr. Ph, Phoebus, Professor of 
Medicine in Giesson, recommends stenography because its use 
will lessen the time in which school children will be compelled 
to sit still on the school-bench. The famous oculist, Dr. 
Herman Cohn, Professor at the Breslau University, also rec- 
ommends stenography, and believes that it will lessen the 
number of myopic diseases. 


ICE-TROUGHS IN NORTHERN SIBERIA AND KAM- 
SCHATKA. 
Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, December. 

N consequence of the extreme contrast between the summer 
| and winter temperatures in Northern Asia, the conditions 
for glacier construction are very unfavorable. On one hand 
the extreme winter cold is unfavorable to a copious snowfall, 
on the other hand, what snow does fall is dissipated by the 


extreme heat ofssummer. To this we must add an excessive 


radiation due to the extremely clear atmosphere. Asa matter 
of fact there are no glaciers in Northern Siberia. On the other 
hand, the mountain-country displays very characteristic 
phenomena, which A. Hein has described as the exact opposite 
of the glacier—a negative glaciation. These are the celebrated 
ice-basins or “ Tarinne”; ice masses due to the extremely 
low surface-temperture in Siberia. 

For the study of ice-troughs in Siberia, we are indebted to 
K. v. Ditmar, who traversed the peninsula in the years 1851-55. 
He thorougdly familiarized himself with the existing condi- 
tions, and after a careful study of allthe published views of 
other travelers, he concluded that the following circumstances 





constitute the necessary conditions for the origination of the 
ice mudden or basins: Ice-basins are formed only in those sec- 
tions of the valleys which are either originally concave, or at 
least quite horizontal. Above this depression or flat surface, 
there must ‘be a spring discharging an abundant supply of 
water, at a temperature so high that it will not freeze in winter. 
Given these conditions, a cold summer with an abundant 
snowfall will contribute materially to the discharge of water. 
As a contribution to the explanation ofthe origin of the ice- 
basin we quote the following from A. Hein: “The soil of 
Northern Siberia is frozen to a very considerable depth; its 
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mean temperature is far below zero. The ice cements sand and 
débris to permanent solid sandstone and conglomerate. The 
summer sun thaws the surface layers only ; the icy substrata is 
impenetrable, water penetrating to them is rapidly frozen. 
Even when the temperature is above zero, the water from the 
springs freezes on reaching the substrata where springs dis- 
charge their water, the influence of the extreme cold of the 
substrata, up to a certain point, tends rather to the congela- 
tion of the water than to the melting of the ice. In this manner, 
depressions and level valleys, overflowed by springs, become 
covered by thick layers of ice, which, by their formation and 
appearance remind one of the siliceous deposits from the gey- 
sers of North America, New Zealand, etc. Snowdrifts may 
further strengthen these ice basins; the large dense masses of 
blue ice are, in many cases, no more dissolved, and the dis- 
charges from even the larger springs, are, in summer, partly, 
and in winter completely, converted into ice, under the influ- 
ence of the extreme cold in the soil and subsoil.” 





RIVER VALLEYS. 
RALPH S. TARR. 
Geographical Magazine, New York, December. 


ORE than fifty years ago a discussion was in progress 
M relating to the origin of river valleys, one school taking 
the view that valleys were the result of ordinary forces in 
daily operation, while the other believed that, at least, the 
larger ones resulted from what might be called unnatural 
causes, such as faults and geological catastrophes. The uni- 
formitarian view, as the former was called, prevailed, though 
there are still numbers of people unable to grasp the idea of 
such enormous denudation as is indicated in river valleys 
of such grandeur as the Colorado cafion. 

Granted that a river valley is the result of natural operations, 
it 1s evident that it must havea life history—a youth, maturity, 
and old age. Its development must be progressive; and, if 
this be the case, it is possible to recognize in a river when it is 
young, when mature, and when old. It is upon this line that 
many physical geographers are carrying on their investigations 
at present. [!t is nota simple task, since rivers wi!l develop 
more rapidly in soft than in hard rocks, while in horizontal 
rocks development will differ from that in tilted rocks, and 
mountain rivers will differ from those on the plains, in elevated 
regions from those in lowlands. A still greater difficulty is 
that the development of rivers is often very slow, and before it 
has progressed far in the cycle, changes in the land by eleva- 
tion or depression may obscure the history. 

These difficulties are more apparent than real. It is pro- 
posed to describe the ideal river history and afterwards to con- 
sider some of the main variations from the ideal. 

A river is simply a carrier of material furnished to it, and 
incidentally it carvesa channel. Water falling on land accu- 
mulates until it finds passage to a lower level and finally to the 
sea. If it flows over soft material with sufficient velocity it 
will carry some of this along, and with it wear away other par- 
ticles and transport them; but if the velocity is too slight or 
the rock is too hard, no work of erosion will be done except 
through chemical action. It is upon this principle that canals 
are formed. Rivers, however, are generally furnished with 
sediment from the valley sides where it is prepared by heat, 
cold, frost, or wind. Armed with this the river deepens its 
channel by slowly cutting through the rocks. The river carves 
only its own channel, and the great part of the valley is slowly 
worn down by other agencies. The river seeks to obtain the 
easiest slope to the sea, and naturally its channel will be the 
deepest part and also the narrowest part of the river valley. It 
is the canal through which all the waste from the drainage of 
the area must pass. 

A river newly born may originate on a coasted plain,ora region 
recently disturbed by mountain building, lava flow, or other 
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detected. Of truly young rivers, those of Florida and of the 
Argentine Republic are good examples. In its development, a 
river cuts its channel most rapidly near its mouth, the ultimate 
limit to which its bed can be lowered being the sea level. A 
profile of equilibrium has to be established with the sea as a 
base level. Every lake in a river course must for a time be a 
base level, below which the stream above cannot cut until it 
is removed. So one of the early tasks of the river is to 
remove the lakes, and their existence prove its youth, either 
original or secondary—a rejuvenation by some accident. Two 
processes operate in the removal of a lake: first, filling up; 
and second, cutting away of the barrier. The lake acts as a 
filter,and since the water leaves its sediment in the “filter,” the 
removal of the barrier, if hard rock, is a slow process. But, 
finally, the works of the two processes (filling up and cutting) 
meet, and the river continues its down-cutting toward the sea 
level. Relatively to the waste of the valley sides, the down- 
cutting of the river channel is rapid, the effort being to reach 
the base level. In plains, steep-sided channels result ; in moun- 
tains, deep gorges are formed, and in high plateaux cafions are 
produced. Steep-sided valleys are the valleys of a youthful 
river; and so, stupendous though it is, the cafion of the Colo- 
rado is a young topographic form. 

At maturity the river settlesdown to its normal work as a 
carrier Of water and sediment. This isthe stage that most of 
the rivers of the world have reached. 

No truly old river is known; though in years, most North 
America rivers are old. The hills of New England are moun- 
tains worn to their very roots, and thousands of feet of rock 
have been removed from above them; yet the rivers of New 
England are barely mature in topographical form. There seems 
good evidence that these hills have been the seat of old rivers 
and that the region was once worn down to almost a plain, and 
traversed by sluggish streams with little sediment, flowing in 
broad, low valleys. An elevation of not very ancient date, 
geographically speaking, revised these old streams, which are 
now on a new cycle. 


MYSTICISM, TRUE AND FALSE. 
Lucifer, London, November. 


YSTICISM! It is a word that includes within its sweep 

the noblest aspirations and the wildest dreamings of 

mankind—the yearnings of man after Ideal Perfection, the 

wallowings of man in the foulest mire of psychic imaginings. 

Than the true Mystic there is no loftier type ; than the false 

Mystic there is no baser possibility. The height or the depth 
of human nature lies in the one word. 

For the Mystic belongs not to the physical plane; for good 
or for evil he has quitted the safe and homely haunts of human 
life. Out of the Hall of Ignorance into which he was born, in 
which his race still dwells, he has stepped into the perilous 
Hall of Learning, where, indeed, are to be gathered many 
“blossoms of Life, but under every flower a serpent coiled.” 

False Mysticism remains in the Hall of Learning, entangled 
in the coils of the serpents of evil, dazzled by the false, delu- 
sive glow of the Lower Astral Light. True Mysticism dwells 
in the Hall of Wisdom, in the pure and serene radiance of the 
light of truth, borne up to heights of knowledge by the soaring 
pinions of the Dragon of Wisdom, leaving far below all images 
of the senses, all echoes of the voice of the flesh. 

The one clear distinction between true and false Mysticism 
lies in the idea above suggested. True Mysticism is pure, calm, 
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causes. Such a river will have all the features of youth. The 
surface water will collect in any existing depressions, flowing 
from one to another of the ponds or lakes thus formed, and 
finally reaching the sea. Waterfalls, the result of construc- 
tional peculiarities, wil! occur in the course of the young river. 
This condition of youth may be imitated by accidents happen- 
ing to a well developed river, but such cases can generally be 
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untouched by earthly desire; false Mysticism is passionate, 
sensuous, filled with various delights. 

False Mysticism deifies sex, glorifies sexual emotions, and 
transferring them to the psychic plane, renders them tenfold 
more alluring, and a hundredfold more dangerous than they 
are on the physical plane to which they properly belong. 

Cold, calm, severe, is the Mysticism of the East, for it seeks 
the Higher Ego and the Spirit, which are sexless, and it regards 
sex aS a mere temporary expression on the physical plane of 
the “pairs of opposites,” an expression that will disappear 
when the present physical phase is over. The true mystic isa 
human being, apart from sex, having risen above sex to the 
planes where sex is not. 

False Mysticism dwells on the psychic planes only, revelling 
in the impure sensual images that there abound, drugged and 
poisoned by the emanations of passion—far more mischievous 
than mere physical acts and frankly animal instincts. True 
Mysticism dwells on the mental and spiritual planes alone, 
leaving far below the impulses that belong to the bodily and 
Kamic natures of man. One dwells in the red light of Kama, 
the other in the pure white light of spirit and whenever the 
student, in his search after truth, comes across thought and 
images that bring sex into Mysticism, then let him feel sure 
that he is on the wrong road—that he is following a Will-o’- 
the-Wisp that will lead him into the morass and death, instead 
of the star that shines overhead, his guide to the one true life. 


RELIGIOUS. 


EFFECTS OF EVLOLUTION ON RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 
RICHARD CROSBIE. 











Westminister Review, London, December. 
HE doctrine of Evolution, more than any other doctrine of 
science or religion, affects materially the religious, social, 
and moral sentiments of those who study its teaching, or who 
gain a smattering of its laws. For no heresy so effectually 
wipes out the traditions of our faiths and social morality; no 
heresy which has greatly affected our different creeds is so well 
founded, so firmly established upon thorough investigation and 
sound principles. Nor, on the other hand, are there many 
human teachings which, added to a religion, as the doctrine of 
Evolution may be, have the power of raising the Eternal, and 
consequently the estimate of all sound principles regulating 
human life, in the mind of man, and directly strengthening the 
motives for patient, persevering morality in life. 

The class of men in which the influences of this doctrine 
have the best effect is composed of those whose minds rise 
above the bigotry of special creeds, who see deeper than the 
technicalities of terms, and strike into the individualities of 
things themselves. Not content with the language of conflicting 
scientific books, they listen to the still, deep, lasting voice of 
Nature, gaze upon the awful wonders, and trace through zons 
with their imagination the slow, steady development of 
life ; they see the world—not by the aid of cramped mentality 
alone, but by the help of actual, expansive, hill-dotted scenes, 
laid out before their eyes, magnified into greater sublimity by 
their knowledge of its finite comparative insignificance, and 
read its history backwards to the time when by concentric 
force its aggregating particles had formed intoa molten mass; 
they boldly wander on, their senses giddy with the Infinity 
under their contemplation, and watch the process of evolving 
planets, stars, and universe; staggering further, they come 
upon the dark, illimitable, incomprehensible Unknown. To 
them the eternal and the infinite become realities as to no 
other class of men; they reach the utmost bounds approacha- 
ble by the intellect of man; stand face to face with the Great 
Eternal; bow in awe and humble submission to the Unknown: 
it is a reality transcending all possibility of knowledge and 
imagination. They travel farther, and they see more keenly 
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than the old savages and semi-barbarous religion-builders; 
they see more clearly, and apprehend larger views; but at this 
point they are as blind as all who traveled before them— 
blinder, perhaps, for they see the impenetrable darkness: more 
vividly. In proportion as they recognize the impenetrability 
of the eternal, the origin of the whole universe, they will bend 
in adoration before the intelligence of the Unknown. 

The influences upon another class who learn the doctrines of 
Evolution differ widely from those attendant upon the deeper 
thinkers. Satisfied by platitudes, with no power of discrimi- 
nating between terms and the objects for which they stand, 
they are easily satisfied by the dead, unreal, lifeless aspect of 
evolution, which a shallow knowledge of the doctrine is very 
apt to produce. Terms are the backbone of their creeds. In 
terms they have founded their religious beliefs,and when they 
arrive ata degree of familiarity with the teachings of evolu- 
tion they are nota whit nearer a truer knowledge of nature 
than they have ever been to a proper cognition of the objective 
realities implied by the much-abused and misapplied terms they 
thought they understood. 

The natural, uncontrolled propensities of man are not 
towards moral excellence ; without active interference retro- 
gression is a certain consequence, and religion is the only agent 
which, with the mass of mankind, has ever shown any decisive 
influence in the direction of moral perfection. Thus the shal- 
low devotee of evolution assures to himself, by embracing its 
tenets, a precarious moral constitution; the stay of his moral- 
ity is gone, and in its stead he has a handful of scientific 
terms! 

Another class of individuals, upon whom the knowledge of 
the doctrines of evolution has an injurious effect, may be 
called the religious class, or, more truly, the narrower religious 
class. They are really in earnest, and are, therefore, deserving 
of sympathy and charity. They have been taught to see with 
narrow views, to think in a cramped, timorous way, if they 
think at all. The bare outline of evolution, which is the most 
that such can grasp, is a fatal obstacle to the faith in which 
they were nurtured, which they loved. They become miser- 
able beings, alternating between belief in their creeds or 
nothing, if they think, or, if they in a common fanatical spirit 
refuse to think, they return with greater blindness to the relig- 
ion of their heart and cling more tenaciously to the thread- 
bare garments of Pharisaic bigotry with which it clothes them. 
It costs them less effort to con the process of a magical crea- 
tion, than to attempt to follow the eternal changes toward 
beauty and perfection. 

Since the stumbling-block to the fanatic and the careless 
arises principally from incapability of comprehension, and a 
substitution of empty terms for realities, it may be fairly 
assumed that a larger knowledge of the wonders of Nature, 
her workings, origin, and development (so far as may be possi- 
ble), and the exercise of the mind. in the contemplation of the 
evoluion and vastness of the Universe and Infinity, in defining 
ciearly the meaning of words, would enable even these to 
embrace such teaching in admiration, and to remain strong in 
principle and religion, though that religion and those principles 
be somewhat changed. 





THE CONVERSION OF THE WENDS. 
Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, January. 

HE Emperor Otto I. whose energy and political foresight 
t prompted him to restore the shattered power of Charles 
the Great, and protect Germany against the animosity of its 
neighbors, enjoyed the advantage of a very distinguished 
helper in the Margrave Gero. The Margrave, who came of 
Swabian stock, was appointed by the Emperor to defend the 
Eastern boundary toward the Elbe against the heathen and 
insolent Wends, and bent his whole talents and energies to 
the difficult task assigned him, maintaining a constant state of 
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preparation for war. In the year 939, just a year after his 
appointment as Margrave, he put down a rising of the Slavic 
race in Lausitz. He next anticipated the conspiracy of a 
Wendish prince aga.-nst his life, by inviting him to a banquet, 
and causing him to be fallen on and murdered. This deed 
naturally aroused the animosity of the Wends; they rose 
against German dominance, and in their first fierce onslaught 
drove everything German across the Elbe. But Gero collected 
fresh forces, and gradually succeeded in reéstablishing Ger- 
man dominion as far as the Oder ; and in establishing bishoprics 
in Havelburg and Brandenburg. But it was one incessant war- 
fare with the warlike foe who was ever ready to stake his 
life for independence and religious liberty ; at every conquered 
point it was necessary to maintain a sharp watch against the 
conspiracies and secret attacks of the foe. Finally, there 
broke out a fresh and rapidly spreading rising of the Wends, 
but Gero met the insurrection with determination and vigor, 
and putting forth all his force achieved a complete victory, 
entirely suppressing it. 

Following the example of Charles the Great who summoned 
the conquered princes of Saxony to appear before him that he 
might decide on their fate, so Gero caused the captive chiefs 
to be brought before him. Being himself a pious man, his 
chief object was to convert them to Christianity. He caused 
the cross to be held before them, and guaranteed them their 
lives if they would accept it, and allow themselves to be bap- 
tized—Entweder-oder, as the Germans say. The Margrave 
was not a theologian but he succeeded in rendering it per- 
fectly clear to the Wends that only by embracing Christianity 
could they hope to escape death. 

The scene has been admirably depicted by A. von Haydens. 

Anger, horror, proud antagonism are depicted on their 
countenances, as they listen to the demands of the arbitrary 
Margrave. But they were powerless, and had to submit tothe 
conditions of the conqueror. However opposed they were, 
they nevertheless accepted Christianity and thereby introduced 
peaceinto heconquered country. Proud of his achievements, 
Gero et out on apilgrimage to Rome, and laid his sword upon 
the altar of St. Peter. He then became a brother of the order 
of St. Gallen, and returned to his home on the Hartz where 
he founded the monastery of Gernrode, which he richly 
endowed. 





THE SITE OF PARADISE—A NEW THEORY. 


Dr. FRITZ HOMMEL, PROFESSOR OF ASSYRIOLOGY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MUNICH. 
Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, November. 

HE critical research of the day has shown that the second 
and third chapter of Genesis belong to the Jehovist 
document of the Pentateuch, the oldest among the writings 
which have entered its composition. Budde especially has 
shown, that in this Jehovist document there is a younger 
stratum, containing, among other things, also the story of the 
deluge, the Nimrod incident, and other matters pointing to a 
Babylonian source. To this second Jehovist we must also 
ascribe the narrative localizing the four streams of Paradise. 
and the statement concerning the Tree of Life as a parallel to 
the Tree of Knowledge. The origin and character of the literary 
document found in Genesis ii. and iii. are hints as to the cor- 
rect answer to the old and vexed question as to the site of 
Paradise. Of the four rivers mentioned two are, of course, 
identified without question, namely, the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. In regard to the first mentioned, the Pishon, 
compassing the whole land of Havilah, t has been the merit 
of Professor Friedrich Delitzsch in his work ‘ Wo dog das Para- 
dies ?” to have shown that Havilah must be looked for in Ara- 
bia. The question, however, to be settled is the part or por- 
tion of Arabia which is meant. The recent African traveler, 
Dr. Edward Giaser, whose discovery of more than one 
thousand inscriptions in Southern Arabia, dating back to 
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tully fourteen and fifteen hundred years before Christ, puts 
an entirely new face on some phases of Biblical history, 
has in his ‘“‘Skizze der Geschichte und Geographie Ara- 
diens” (Berlin, 1890) proved it as probable in the highest 
degree that Havileh, in all the passages where it occurs 
in the Old Testament, denotes one and the same locality, 
namely that part of Central Arabia around the mountains 
Jemama (al-Aridh) together with their céntinuations in a 
northwesterly and southwesterly direction, as also that the 
coast district belonging to this region is Bachreim, on the 
Persian Gulf, and this is also the gold country Ophir, which 
secured its gold from this Havileh. Still more important are 
the new data brought by Glaser as to the meaning of “ Cush,” 
which was surrounded by the second river Gihon. The word 
“Cush” is generally regarded as synonymous with Ethiopia, 
and it is such, only that the Ethiopia in Africa was a State of 
comparatively late establishment. It antedates the Christian 
era by some centuries, but as seen, from Glaser’s inscriptions, 
Cush was at an earlier date in Arabia. Glaser, with others, 
identifies the African and the Elamitic-Babylonian ‘ Cush,” 
but instead of regarding the Babylonian Cushites as emigrants 
from the West to the East, he contends that the march was 
from the East to the West; and the early history of Arabia 
shows that there was a constant connection and commercial 
intercourse between the Western and the Eastern nationalities. 
The name Cush thus originally connects itself with Elam. 
This discovery explains also other phenomena which were 
hitherto enigmas, namely, the philological connection be- 
tween the language of the African and Arabic section. Cush 
is there, too, a term somewhat wider than Havileh. Now the 
question arises as to what streams are meant by the Pishon 
and the Gihon. An examination of the geography of these 
localities, together with a comparison of the Arabic 
traditions show that by these rivers are meant the 
two great wadis originating in Central Arabia, namely the 
Pishon or Faish6n (synonym Saichan) inthe Wadz ed-Dawésir, 
which, according to very old Arabic tradition, emptied into 
the Persian Gulf near Bassra, encircling the Arabic territory of 
Havileh, and the Gihon is the Wadz er-Rumma, in the oldest 
traditions a parallel term with Pzshon-Saichdén, encircling the 
Arabic “Cush.” The Hebrew narrative thus evidently locates 
Paradise somewheres on the Persian Gulf; and it is of special 
interest to note, that both the Assyrians, and the Egyptians, 
too, locate Paradise with its Tree of Life in this region. This is 
done in a two-fold way. First, the saered tree itself, the 
“Oracle Palm.” in Erédu or Nun-ki, the most southern of 
Assyrian sacred sites, near by the “‘ mouths of the streams”; 
and, secondly, the situation of the “ Island of the Blessed,” in 
this region, the Paradise idea having later been transformed 
into this shape, localized later on the island of Sokotra. This 
identification of Paradise explains also the singular statement 
of Gen. ii.: 10, seg. that the rivers really became ‘‘ four heads,” 
since these four did not enter the gulf united. We thus see 
that where the Euphrates and Tigris enter the Persian Gulf 
together with the territory adjoining where the two Arabic 
wadis in early times carried their waters into the Gulf, accord- 
ing to the oldest Hebrew views, was probably the site of 
Paradise. 





BUDDHISM AND LAMAISM IN MONGOLIA, 
THE REVEREND JOHN SHEEPSHANKS. 


Newbery House Magazine, London, December. 

UREN (or Ourga, as the Russians call it) is by the Mon- 
gols regarded as their sacred city, because it is the usual 
residence of their great Lama, the object of their deepest 
veneration, the centre of their religious worship. Buddhism, 
as it is found in Hindostan and Ceylon, is in many ways 
unsuited to the simple children of the Steppes, who require a 
creed less mystic and less philosophic, and so the Lamaistic 
form of Buddhism‘in Mongolia, which has assimilated portions 
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of the old Shamanism, and even some elements of fire-worship, 
probably resembles the Tao-ism of China, or the Polytheism 
of ancient Greece or Rome, almost as much as the pure 
Buddhism of Ceylon, 

The priesthood is highly exalted wherever the Buddhist 
religion prevails. One of the sacred Triads specially rever- 
enced among the Mongols is that of Burchan, Lama, and Nun 
—“the Divinity, the Priestdood, and the Law”; and though 
the great Lamas have ever been regarded with the excessive 
reverence of superstition, it was not until the close of the fif- 
teenth century that there sprung up the remarkable theory of 
a perpetual incarnation in them. Padma-pani is perpetually 
incarnate in the Dalai-Lamas of Thibet; and Pandida, who, it 
is said, first preached Buddhism in Thibet, is incarnate in the 
great Lama of Mongolia, or “ Khutuktu.” Thus there is a con- 
crete object of religious veneration, It is true that they pro- 
fess to believe in “gods many, and lords many,” and yet | 
fancy the belief in these gods has but a slight hold upon the 
people. Their enthusiastic loyalty, their most reverent wor- 
ship, the deepest devotion of their hearts, are reserved for the 
Lama, the man like themselves, whom, they fondly believe, to 
be an incarnate god. 

The Khutuktu is, from the early days of childhood, immured 
in the inclosure of his palace in Kuren, If he attains to the 
state of manhood, at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three, he 
is taken to Thibet, to be consecrated to the rank of ‘‘ Geloon ” 
by the Dalai-Lama, and usually dies on his journey home, or 
soon after his return to Mongolia. When he is dead, it is 
believed that the divinity which dwelt in him has passed 
into some other child recently born,and a grand deputation of 
Lamas is at once dispatched to Thibet to search for the child. 
The head Lamas are alone aware of the secret signs by which 
the infant who has inherited the divinity may be recognized, 
and accordingly they find them in the infant son of suitable 
and compliant parents. The little one is duly adored; and car- 
ried off to his luxurious captivity in Kuren, 

The Lamas, who form such a large part, it is said more than 
a moiety of the male population, are the least prepossessing 
people one meets with in Mongolia. They are lazy, very dirty, 
and frequently supercilious and domineering. In appearance 
they differ from the laity only in having the head entirely 
shaved. Their recitation of the prayers (so-called), which are 
written in Thibetan, the sacred language, of which many of 
them do not understand a word, is utterly formal, and often 
unreal and irreverent to the last degree. 

In this strange city the most singular feature to the eye of 
the stranger is, perhaps, that presented by the mechanical 
contrivances for prayer. The vulgar idea is, 1 suppose, that the 
use of the prayer-wheel is merely for the saving the trouble of 
saying prayers; but this isa mistake. The magical formula is 
usually repeated aloud while the wheel is revolving, and some- 
times, by means of a rosary, held in the left hand, the revolu- 
tions are duly recorded. On one occasion a poor Mongol 
woman accompanied my caravan through a part of the night. 
For four hours I walked behind her,and all the while she spun 
her prayer-wheel, and chanted the “Om mani-padme Um ”"— 
“Glory to Padma-pani.” The esoteric idea is that, as at each 
revolution of the cylinder this formula is shown to each point 
of the compass, so, to the four corners of the earth the glory of 
Padma-pani, the heavenly lotus-bearer, is exhibited. 

During my stay in Kuren, I sawthe great Lama when he 
came forth to be adored by and to bless his devoted people. 
He was a stout man, with a large, round, shaven, good-hu- 
mored face, not wanting in intelligence, but with a smirking 
and consequential expression. I should have guessed him to be 
about thirty years of age, but in fact he was only twenty-one ; 
the time, therefore, of his fateful journey to Thibet was not far 
off. The great one held a long strand or rein of silk in each 
hand. The strands were tied to the handles of wands borne 
by Lamas. To the other end of these wands small bunches 
of silk ribbons were attached, and with these the Lamas 
touched the bare heads of the people, who, with a rapt and 
awe-struck expression upon their faces, believed that, through 
the medium of the wand and silk strand, they were for a brief 
moment brought e# rapport with the incarnate God. 

Words arose to one’s mind which long, long ago spake of the 
unhappiness of those “ who worshiped and served the creature 
more than the Creator.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 
Cornhill Magazine, London, December. 

ROM a very early period men began to adore -nd to pro- 

pitiate the spirits which, as they believed, animated and 

inspired the trees and shrubs whose fruits or grains formed 

their chief subsistence. Thus the corn spirit was worshiped 

as Ceres or as Demeter; the wine spirit as Liber, Dionysus, 

or Bacchus. And primitive peoples, as Mr. Frazer has shown, 

considered that these tree or plant spirits were actually inherent 

in the herbs or shrubs they caused to grow and animated. 

Hence it was of great importance to them to worship and 
appease the plant-spirit. 

But primitive men think grossly of the soul itself asin some 
way material, tangible, and visible, a little copy or miniature 
of the frame it inhabits. But what has this to do with the 
worship of the mistletoe? Well, a moment’s consideration 
will show that, that in all northern climates, the trees of the 
forest, every autumn, die, to all outer appearances, when they 
shed their leaves,and are resuscitated again in the spring 
when their lost souls return to them. In the familiar legend of 
Demeter and Persephone, we see how profoundly this yearly 
death and resurrection of vegetation impressed early thinkers, 
and how implicitly they accourted for it, by supposing that 
the soul of all death plants went down during winter, to the 
nether world, the common realm of departed spirits. 

Now with a general philosophy like this fermenting in his 
brains, let barbaric man go out into the wild woods in the 
winter to seea green twig of mistletoe on an otherwise bare 
and leafless tree, and what idea must he almost necessarily 
form to himself of this surpassing phenomenon? Why, the 
idea that the twig is the incarnate soul of the tree, the living 
and immortal part which guards its life for it through the 
seeming death or long sleep of winter. And there is evidence, 
in abundance, that he did actually so regard that strange 
evergreen parasite. Everywhere the mistletoe was held in 
mystic honor, and was worshiped as the very soul of the forest 
trees, to which men in the hunting and early agricultural 
stage owed so large a boon of food, and fire, and shelter, 

The life of the tree—the life of the wood, the grove, the 
forest—was thus intimately bound up, men thought in their 
quaint philosophy, with the life of the mistletoe. Tear it off 
and another sprang up new in its place, to be the embodiment 
and representative of all the trees around it. ‘“‘ Uno avulso non 
deficit alter,” says Virgil of the “ golden bough” which Aineas 
plucks under the advice of the Sibyl, and anyone who looks at 
the yellowish-green leaves of our Christmas plant will never 
doubt that it is indeed the golden bough in question. 

Not only, however, is the mistletoe bound up with the life 
of the tree, it is closely bound up, too, with the soul of the 
special human being who also represents the soul of the wood- 
land. Many mythological tales show us cases of sacred per- 





sons who can never be killed till a certain evergreen bough is 
plucked from a tree—a bough whieh contains their fate, their 
soul, their destiny, Thus Balder could be hurt only by a shaft 
of mistletoe; and thus, even in historical times, the awful 
priest of the grove of Aricia 





‘the priest who slew the slayer, 
and shall himself be slain’’—could be attacked only after his 
assailant had plucked from the sacred grave, of which he was 
representative and guardian, a bough of mistletoe, the soul 
and embodiment of the whole forest. The assailant, if he 
conquered, became the new Rex Nemorensis, and forthwith a 
fresh mistletoe sprang up in sympathy. 

Now, how does all this teli you the Druidical custom and the 
present Christmas use of the mistletoe? Can any traceable 
connection be shown to exist between the King of the Wood 
and the custom of kissing pretty girls under the pale white 
berries? I fancy, yes; and it comes about in this way. 

There can be little doubt that to the ancient Celtic nations 
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the oak and the acorn were objects of concern and, perhaps, 
of worship. They subsisted to some extent on acorns, having 
no cereals. Toa people with such habits a mistletoe, when it 
Yyrew on an oak, which was very rare, must have represented 
the mbodied soul of the oak-tree, the father and producer of 
all’acorns. Hence, it was naturally an object of very profound 
and peculiar worship—a visible god—-the tree-spirit in its most 
important and economically useful avatar: no wonder it was 
cut, as we read, with a golden knife and reverently received 
into a fine linen cloth for the adoration of its woad-stained 
votaries, 

But whv cut it at all? Possibly, as in the case of the Ari- 
cian priesthood, it was done only as an accompaniment of 
those other bloody rites, which, as we know, formed. part of 
the Druidical religion. If so, then possibly, when a mistletoe 
was cut,a human representative of the forest soul, an incar- 
nate oak-spirit, a Celtic Rex Nemorensis, was sacrificed also; 
and, in order that the human embodiment of the divine soul 
might not grow old and feeble, so that all trees might suffer, 
he was killed, as Mr. Audrew Lang phrases it, “with all the 
pluck in him.” So, too, the mistletoe itself was, perhaps, cut 
down in its prime, in order that it might be replaced by a 
vigorous successor. 

The mistletoe thus shown to owe its sanctity to the very 
oldest and bloodiest stratum of savage religious thought, owes 
its connection with Christianity to Gregory’s famous advice to 
Augustine to Christianize the holy places of the heathen, so 
that the people might still worship at their aecustomed shrines, 

Last of all, but most important to the giddy minds of youth, 
why do we kiss unreproved under the mistletoe? It may be 
only a survival of the old saturnalian freedom of the season, 
but I hold that it has a deeper and more mystical significance. 

In many primitive tribes, the death of a chief is followed by 
a period of wild license which remains unchecked until a new 
chief restores order. Now, is it not probable that the mid- 
winter orgy is similarly due to the cutting of the mistletoe? 
Perhaps even to the killing of the King of the Wood, along 
with it. Till the new mistletoe grows are not all things allow- 
able? I cast this hint out as a possible explanation of saturn- 
alian freedom in general, and kissing in particular. 





CAVE-DWELLERS IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
M. LORTZING, 
Vom Fels sum Meer, Stuttgart, December. 

OME seven years ago, Jos. Thompson aroused very general 
S interest by an account of inhabited caves, which he had 
discovered in a mountain in Africa. On the northeast coast 
of the Victoria Nyanza he came to an old volcano, the Elgon, 
one of the greatest mountains of equatorial Africa, rising to a 
height of more than fourteen thousand feet above the plain. 
Both near the foot of the mountain and also high up its sides, 
Thompson discovered large caves, some of which extended to 
unknown depths into the mountain, and were occupied by 
hundreds of natives who built huts for themselves in the caves, 
and tended herds of cattle in them; and Thompson expressed 
the opinion that these caves had been artifically constructed. 
The savages had no traditions on the subject, but the investi- 
gator concluded that the excavations were the work of ancient 
miners. Circumstances rendered it impossible for him to enter 
into an exhaustive investigation of the mountain and its cave- 
dwellings, but lately J. J. Jackson, of the British East-African 
Company, traveled from Uganda across the Elgon, and trav- 
ersed the summit ol the old volcano from north to south. He 
has not yet returned to England, but a short account of his 
journey has been published in the proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

His investigation of the mountain extended over eight 
weeks, and the ascent from the foot to the crater occupied six 
days. 
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Books. 


THE FINANCIER AND THE FINANCES OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. By William Graham Sumner, Professor 
of Political and Social Science in Yale University. 





In Two 
Volumes. 8vo, pp. 309, 330. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1891. 


[The first impression one gets of this work is that it resembles the well-known 
chapter entitled ** Snakes in Ireland,” in a description of that country, the entire 
chapter being comprised in the words: *‘ There are no snakes in Ireland.” It 
would appear at first blush difficult to fill two octavo volumes with an account of 
the “‘ Finances of the American Revolution,” if,as Mr. Sumner intimates, the 
Revolution seems never to have had any finances. Moreover, if there were no 
finances, there was apparently no need of a financier. From another point of 
view, however, the whole administration of the Continental Congress was finan- 
cial. Professor Sumner modestly says that, as to the fir.ancial history of the Rev- 
olution, he has only reduced into accessible form the material nearest at hand. 
He has, however, studied with care a g¢-eat deal of matter heretofore unprinted 
relating tothe career of the ‘ Financier,” Robert Morris, though the Professor 
was not allowed to use the very important diary kept by Morris during his ser- 
vice as Superintendent of Finance, the diary being now the property of a chur- 
lish owner, The whole work must have cost the author a great deal of labor. He 
‘has weighed his material in the light of hisown profound acquaintance with 
Political Economy, and the volumes are a very valuable contribution, not only to 
the literature of the subject, but to the history of the struggle for Independence. 
The book is handsomely made, with a ‘‘ List of Authorities,’’ and an admirable 
Index.] 

E are amazed at the recklessness with which the colonists plunged 
into the contest for Independence, when we realize their de- 
fenseless condition. When we find they were obliged to collect muskets 
from house to house, in orderto obtain weapons ; when we are forced 
to believe that the whole stock of powder in the thirteen colonies at 
the time of the battle of Lexington must have been reckoned in hun- 
dred weight, and that, as far as military resistance was concerned, 
General Gage might have marched from Boston to Savannah, because 
there was not powder enough in the colonies to keep up a week's 
military resistance ; when we see that they were forced to make house- 
to-house collections of clothes, stockings, and shoes for the army, on 
a plan less efficient than that by which cast-off clothing is nowadays 
collected for charitable objects ; when we see the desperate straits to 
which they were reduced for the lack of salt, lead, and iron—it is hard 
to understand under what ideas or with what intention they took up 
arms in 1775. 

In form, the Americans made the war offensive, for it was they who 
undertook to drive Gage out of Boston, After the expedition to Con- 
cord, he would, without doubt, have remained quiet in Boston for an 
indefinite length of time, if he had been unmolested. If the colonists 
had intended to have recourse to arms, it seems as though they might 
easily have won a year for adequate preparations. The expedition 
into Canada was also offensive in character. It was an enormous 
drain on their resources at the time. Commerce was indispensably 
necessary to provide the colonies with the means of carrying on war. 
Commerce, however, the leaders-of the-rebellion did all in their power 
to prevent, imagining that such prevention would be a very efficient 
weapon against the mother country. 

How were the sinews’of war to be provided? ‘To this question the 
citizen of a modern, well-organized State would instantly answer, ‘‘In 
the first place by taxation.” The Continental Congress, however, had 
no power to impose taxes directly, and if such power had existed, the 
people of the thirteen colonies would have as passionately refused to 
be taxed as we refuse to be robbed. The American colonies resisted 
taxation in a way which to the modern man seems childish and igno- 
rant. 

So the Continental Congress undertook to raise money by methods 
which to us appear aschildish as the opposition of the colonists to 
taxation. Congress began by the device, even then venerable, of 
printing bits of paper and calling them money. Paper money, in 
excess, is bad enough when it is based upon taxation; but when 
it is issued in unlimited quantities, without any such basis, it is an 
expedient which can justly be called silly. When it was discovered 
that in consequence of the issue of paper money prices were going 
up, resort was had to the sage plan of Price Conventions, demanding 
that it be made a crime to charge more than a certain fixed price for 
anything. As an aid to this, Congress tried to give forced circulation 
to the continental paper. Embargoes were laid, forbidding all trade 
with the enemy. A huge lottery, in which every holder of a ticket 
was to receive a prize, was created. Impressment of horses, wagons, 
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oxen, and mules was adopted, a system which, from the ancient 
empires down to modern Russia, has been one of the most oppressive 
burdens and vexatious abuses under which people have suffered. 
Some supplies and loans were obtained from Europe through the 
intervention of the Commissioners there. 

By the middle of 1780, however, every expedient for raising money 
had failed and American affairs were tending rapidly towards a catas- 
trophe. The people were utterly tired of the war. The financial 
system—if so it may be called—had collapsed, and nothing could be 
put in its place. The specific supply system was a failure. 

In this dilemma Congress turned to Robert Morris. The majority 
of the members of Congress had at last discovered that they had 
undertaken to manage a business about which they knew noth'ng. 
So, on February 20, 1781, Morris was elected Superintendent of 
Finance—the only man in the history of the world who ever bore 
that title—without a dissenting vote, although Samuel Adams and 
Artemas Ward declined to vote. Samuel Acams’s reason for de- 
clining, considering the crisis, showed a lack of statesmanlike capacity. 
The reason was a ‘‘ jealousy of delegated powers.” 

Robert Morris was born at Liverpool, England, January 31, 1734, 
new style, and, when fourteen years old, was brought by his father, 
also named Robert, to this country. The will of the father, who died 
when his son was in his seventeenth year, seems to indicate that the 
son was a bastard, for the latter is not called in the willason of the 
testator, but alluded to as a youth living in Philadelphia, known there 
by the name of Robert Morris, Jr. Young Morris, on his arrival in 
this country, had been placed in the mercantile house of the Willings 
at Philadelphia, although the father resided in Maryland. With the 
property young Morris inherited as a start in life, his shrewdness and 
attention to business made him rich. When he was appointed Super- 
intendent of Finance, he was reputed to be worth more than a million 
dollars, a large fortune at that time. 

Morris was a member of the Continental Congress from November 
1775. In 1776 he set an example of statesmanship by which Samuel 
Adams might have profited. Like Jay, Duane, Rutledge, Laurens 
and others, Morris was slow to come to the determination of Inde- 
pendence. More than a fortnight after the Declaration was passed, 
he wrote a letter, in which he declared his opinion that the time was 
improper for what had been done and that the act would neither pro- 
mote the interest nor redound to the honor of America. Neverthe- 
less, when the Declaration came to be signed on August 2d—it having 
taken two months to engross it—Morris signed the paper without 
hesitation, like a true statesman, who, when he finds he cannot carry 
a measure which commends itself to his judgment, gracefully yields 
to the inevitable, and gives hearty support to the next best measure. 

The appointment of Superintendent of Finance, which Morris 
received in 1781, was not one which he desired, or which any man, 
who knew anything about the situation, could have desired. In 
accepting the office he made great sacrifices. When he took office in 
May, 1781, the members of the Board of War told him there was not 
money enough in the treasury to send an express rider to the army. 
It is doubtful if the waste, extravagance, and folly of the previous 
financial management—system there was none—can be paralleled in 
history. Moreover, impossible things were expected of him, It 
appears to have been thought that by some magical operation he 
would bring in money from some unknown source. On the other 
hand, there were some things in his favor. Just before he took office, 
there had been an utter collapse of the paper currency, and it had thus 
been absolutely removed from circulation. As soon as it was out of 
the way specie came in. Thus Morris was able to throw aside all the 
trammels in which the treasury operations had been entangled by the 
paper system. 

Morris had to provide for the present and for the future. -The war 
was still going on—was, in fact, at its height. He, therefore, required 
the taxes laid in specie, which would give him a revenue, and that 
these taxes should be federal. This revenue would pay the interest 
on the debt. Then he wanted requisitions paid in by the States asa 
reliance for war expenditure. He proposed to introduce a system of 
retrenchment and economy. France, in 1781, granted great help, 
especially by the importation of a part of that help in specie. With 
this he founded a bank, from which he borrowed six times what he 
put into it, the chief use of the bank to him being to discount the notes 
which he took for bills of exchange. Then, in the autumn of 1781, 
Cornwallis surrendered, an event which made it safe to reduce the 
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army. Through the measures of Morris American credit rose, and a 
loan in Holland became possible. At times, however, Morris, as 
Superintendent, was in desperate circumstances, from which he extri- 
cated himself by dint of great ingenuity and patience only. The most 
heterogenous tasks were laid on him. His functions as Financier 
included nearly everything which could eome under the general head 
of business.. Of course, he had his share of fault-finding. His detrac- 
tors argued that he deserved no great credit for his management of 
the finances. Yet Morris may fairly be said to have made effectual, 
by his measures, the independence of the United States. George the 
Third was a stupid fellow, but inside his thick skull occasionally there 
were gleams of sense. We see now in the retrospect that the King 
was right when he said, in September, 1780, that the war was one of 
credit. If England had chosen to persevere in the war, the matter 
of credit would have been the most important element in her chances 
of success, aside from the natural difficulties of the enterprise. 

It is painful to know that a man whohad conferred such benefits on 
his country was, when advanced in life, aninmate of adebtors’ prison. 
Those who have written about Morris and his career have almost 
always contrasted the end of his life with his services to the United 
States, and have expressed or implied blame on the country for neglect 
or ingratitude. It has even been said that Morris impoverished him- 
self by the sums he advanced out of his private estate. There is a 
story, often repeated, that Morris advanced $1,400,000 for the outfit of 
Washington’s army for the Yorktown campaign. It is said that 
goods to that amount were bought, sometimes with his notes, and 
sometimes with his own money. Morris’s own report to Congress on 
the state of the treasury after the surrender of Cornwallis, declares, 
that the total amount he had advanced in cash or became liable for, 
onaccount of the Yorktown campaign. was $12,000, and this sum was 
repaid him. 

A little reflection will show that there is no ground whatever for 
any imputation of neglect or ingratitude on the country. The bank- 
ruptcy and Imprisonment of Morris were due to vast private specula- 
tions of his own alone. His enterprises were undertaken entirely on 
his own judgment and responsibility. He engaged in the ones which 
immediately caused his ruin ten years after he left office. He hada 
large salary and good opportunities, which he used while in office. 
He never gave anything to the public, nor lost anything by the public 
service. He died indebted to the United States for nearly $100,000. 
It cannot be said that the United States was bound to guarantee him 
against his own speculations for the rest of his life. 

The one defect in the character of Morris was a lack of fortitude. 
He entered upon a new undertakiug with fire and enthusiasm, but 
seemed to tire of it later. For want of fortitude he could not bear 
up and persist against the disappointments, delays, shiftlessness, and 
negligence which, in his time, were universal. 

He married the sister of Bishop White, the venerated First Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. By that lady he had seven children, of whom three boys 
and two girls survived him. He died in Philadelphia May 8, 1806, 
and was buried behind Christ Church on Second street in that city, 
in a vault which an inscription declares to be ‘‘ The family vault of 
William White and Robert Morris.” Legal proceedings in regard to 
the property of Morris were still going on as late as the year 1871. 
His heirs, in the end, received but little from his estate, but he left to 
them an imperishable name. 


THE BISHOP HILL COLONY; a Religious Communistic Set- 
tlement in Henry County, Illinois. Michael A. Mikkelsen, A. M. 


Johns Hopkins University Studies. Tenth Series, I. Baltimore: 


Johns Hopkins Press. 1892. 

[The history of the Bishop Hill Colony is part of the early history of Illinois. 
The history of its founders before their emigration to this country belongs to the 
ecclesiastical history of Sweden. They were primarily a religious society—Janson- 
ists—who held views repugnant to the Church of Sweden, and who, to the num- 
ber of eleven hundred, emigrated to the new world in search of freedom to wor- 
ship God after their own manner, Incidentally, the Swedish Colony was an 
experiment in practical communism. Apart from from this, it inaugurated that 
mighty tide of Swedish emigration which has aided so materially in building up 
Illinois, and the entire Northwest; but, even asa community in those early days, 
in which they constituted one-fourth of the population of Henry County, and 
Chicago was only an overgrown village, the Bishop Hill Colony built mills, 
erected factories, put large quantities of money into circulation, broke up thou- 
sands of acres of virgin soil, engaged in banking, and was connected with the 
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earliest railway enterprise in the State. In the days of its greatest prosperity, it 
was the principal commercial and industrial centre between the eities of Peoria 
and Rock Island. It is now thirty years since the society was dissolved. It out- 
grew its creed, and encountered ‘difficulties in its‘communal organization, mauy 
of which must be met again in any attempt to apply the theories of modern 
socialism to practical life.) 
HE central idea of Jansonism, in the final stage of its develop- 
ment, may be summed up as follows: When persecution ceased 
under Constantine the Great, and Christianity became the State 
religion, Christianity became extinct. Eric Janson was sent to restore 
it. He represented the second coming of Christ. Christ revealed 
Himself through him, and should continue to do so through the seed 
of his body. The second advent of Christ was to be more glorious 
than the first, the work to be accomplished by Eric Janson should far 
excel that accomplished by Jesus and His Apostles. Eric Janson was 
to separate the children of God from the world, and gather them intoa 
theocratic community. In America he was to build up the New Jeru- 
salem, whence the Gospel should go forth to all the world. The 
New Jerusalem should quickly extend its boundaries, until it should 
embrace all the nations of the earth. Then should the millennium be 
ushered in, and Eric Janson, or the heirs of his body, should, as the 
representatives of Christ, reign to the end of time. 

Many of the Jansonists were miners and factory hands, unable to 
defray the expenses of a long journey, and this fact prompted Jan- 
son to uake community of goods a part of the social economy of the 
New Jerusalem, and so the wealthy sold their property, real and per- 
sonal, and the proceeds went into the common fund, along with the 
widow’s mite. 

The first party of Jansonists arrived at Victoria in July, 1846, and, a 
few days later, removed to Red Oak Grove, in Weller Township, 
where their leader had purchased an improved eighty-acre farm for 
$250. August 2, one hundred and sixty acres of land in same town- 
ship were purchased for $1,100. On September 26, quarter section 
fourteen, of township fourteen, was purchased of the United States 
Government for $200. Work proceeded briskly, and before the snow 
fell four parties of emigrants had arrived, and four hundred wintered 
in the settlement. A place of worship had been among the earliest 
structures erected, and twelve young men were selected for the con- 
version; but the Yankees were busy. 

After some early difficulties inseparable from the planting of a settle- 
ment in the wilderness, the society, although still struggling with 
poverty and debt, began to manifest signs of prosperity, when Janson 
was murdered by the Swedish adventurer, John Root, to whom he had 
given his cousin in marriage, and his son was promptly set aside in 
favor of Jonas Olson, the real founder of the religious revival in 
Sweden, and a man of much greater administrative ability. Under 
his management the society flourished rapidly, but as its wealth 
accumulated, it engaged in financial speculations which, in the finan- 
cial crisis of 1857, terminated disastrously. The inevitable reaction 
against the management of the trustees set in, and the trustees, and 
especially the Chief, Olof Johnson, were accused of transcending their 
powers, and squandering the property of the community. Olof 
Johnson was deposed from office, but he secured an injunction against 
the Colony, and had himself, with certain of his friends, appointed 
receivers to wind up the affairs of the corporation. An allotment of 
the communal property in severalty was decided on, and was carried 
into effect ; but the trustees made no reports, and in 1865 Olof John- 
son assessed the individualized lands at ten dollars an acre.. In 1868 
an additional assessment of eleven dollars an acre was made. Suit 
was then brought against the trustees by Bill in Chancery, and the 
special master found that the trustees were indebted to the colony in 
the sum of $109,619.29. The case lasted twelve years and impover- 
ished many, and the settlement languished until after Olof Johnson’s 
death, when it was ended by a compromise. 

The immediate cause of failure was, as we have seen, the disastrous 
financial management ; but there were other contributory causes. 
Chief among these was religious tyranny and consequent dissension, 
and the gradual importation of ideas and habits antagonistic to the 
communal life. 

The majority of the early founders of the colony are now dead, but 
Jonas Olson still preaches occasionally in the Old Colony Church, 
and although his voice trembles and his frame shakes, the fire of the 
old-time eloquence is not wholly wanting. The majority of the Jan- 
sonists have joined the Methodist communion, and Bishop Hill Colony 
s truly a deserted village going to ruin. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE. 


VARIOUS OPINIONS FROM DEMOCRATIC SOURCES 
—CONSIDERABLE ‘‘ PLAIN TALK.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Dec. 24. 
—Mr. Springer has not, during his sixteen 
years of service in Congress, shown the 
peculiar capacity to lead the House. Ener- 
getic, courageous, honest, he has been so, but 
he has lacked, or has seemed to lack, the weight 
which commands following. He has never 
been a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It is not suspected that he has any 
large and luminous view of the issue which has 
become the absorbing aim of his party. His 
selection smacks too much of the discharge of 
an obligation and a pretext to turn down and 
degrade a man who has done eminent and effi- 
cient work in the great movement, and who 
has engaged the confidence of Democrats 
everywhere. We shall not believe until we 
know more than we know now that this con- 
struction of the Ways and Means Committee 
has been made with the purpose to belittle and 

_ Subordinate the cause of tariff reform by intrust- 
ing it to inexperienced and inferior hands. We 
have thus far relied upon the assurances of Mr. 
Crisp on that point. But if it should turn out 
that these have been carefully framed to mis- 
lead, and that the extraordinary disclosures of 
the current week point, as has been so often 
intimated, to a deal of the regulation New 
York pattern between the new Speaker and 
his immediate backers and Governor Hill and 
his immediate backers, by which Democratic 
principles are to be sacrificed to a Congres- 
sional and Presidential bargain, then, indeed, 
will the hosts of Democracy rise in their might 
and in their wrath, scattering these impious 
despoilers of truth and faith like a herd of 
cattle. The future alone can determine this. 
Much will depend on the course of the new 
Ways and Means Committee. But the present 
is no time for mincing words. It is a time for 
plain talk. The new Speaker’s organization 
of the House isarevolution both theoretical 
and actual. It is an experiment whose success 
or failure is yet to betested. It startsout with 
the clear and almost universal distrust of 
Democrats in every part of the Union. The 
overcoming oi this, and the establishment of 
its claim to public confidence can only be 
achieved by the display of great earnestness, 
perfect fidelity, and undeniable competency. 
The brain and heart of the Democratic party, 
which still lead it, will submit to no equivoca- 
tion, They cannot be made tosurrender their 
convictions to temporizing politics, no matter 
how practical. Mr. Crisp should, from this 
time forward, keep ever before his eyes the 
awful spectre of Keifer, and if he has any hope 
ot a prosperous or an honorable future, should 
steer clear of New York breakers. 


St. Louis Republic (Dem.), Dec. 24.—If he 
Republic needed any justification of its course 
in relation to the organization of the House, 
it would have it in the House committees as 
they are now announced by Mr. Crisp. It is 
safe to say that if a single one of these com- 
mittees—that of Ways and Means—had been 

announced by him six weeks ago as the Com- 
“ mittee he would appoint if chosen Speaker, 
he would have been hissed out of the contest 
by the Democratic party. The Republic was 
not fully believed by all Democrats then when 
it pointed out that it was an issue for the 
reform of the tariff as against the McKinley 
Bill, supported by Gorman, Brice, and other 
allies of the Plutocracy who are kept in the 
Democratic party as mischief-makers. It 
would have had even less credit then had it 
pointed out the details of what it saw to be the 
general outline of the situation—had it said 
that in the event of Gorman’s success his man 
would put off the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Mills, Breckinridge of Arkansas, 
Breckinridge of Kentucky, and Bynum of 
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Indiana as ‘‘ too aggressive’ in their opposi- 
tion to McKinleyism, leaving on the Committee 
as strong tariff reformers only Messrs. Wilson 
of West Virginia and McMillin of Tennessee, 
so handicapped that they can do nothing 
against Reed, Burrows, and others, the most 
bitter radicals of the House, put on this Com- 
mittee to hold in check the little minority of 
aggressive tariff reformers who can expect no 
effective support from Do-Nothing Democrats. 
As for the rest of the committees, it is enough 
to say that they show a vendetta against the 
tariff reformers who supported Mills. The 
men who have made their names familiar to 
the whole country in their fight for Democratic 
reforms are given only second and third places. 
First places are given to those who got up vote 
corners and were ‘‘long” on votes when the 
Gorman triumvirate was ‘‘short” on them. 
The deals then made are carried out, even to 
giving the World’s Fair Committee Chairman- 
ship to young Durborow of Chicago, a mere 
lad, who, young as he is, showed a capacity 
for making his vote count for his own advance- 
ment at the start of his political career in a way 


that promises great things for his future. So 
much for men as they’ represent the 
issue. Beyond this, it remains to be said 


that Mr. Crisp and Mr. Springer with him will 
be judged on the issues. The Ways and: 
Means Committee has Mr. Springer at the 
head of the Democrats, and Mr. Tom Reed of 
Maine at the head of the Republicans; with 
Mills, the Breckinridges, and Bynum left out ; 
with Mr. Turner of Georgia, who in the past 
has given little more than his vote to help the 
aggressive tariff reformers, thrown in merely 
as a make-weight. The Committee has all the 
appearance of being packed to bring about a 
standstill. But there is no standstill in the 
issue. It will go forward, and Messrs. Crisp 
and Springer will either go forward with it, or 
else they will go back with Gorman that he 
and his reactionists may either form a party 
of their own, or else go over to reinforce their 
friends, the McKinley monopolies in the Re- 
publican party. The issues are joined and they 
will be fought out without flinching. Demo- 
crats will fight forward, striking first at those 
who treacherously attempt to turn them back 
from the enemy. 


Nashville American (Dem.), Dec. 24.—‘‘It 
is time,” says Mr. Watterson, ‘‘for plain 
talk.” Indeed, it is high time ; and our chief 
cause for regret is that Mr. Watterson’s bril- 
liant pen was idle or employed to excuse and 
defend the conspirators against Democracy 
and tariff reform while it was yet possible to 
defeat their conspiracy. It seems strange to 
us that the ‘‘ extraordinary disclosures” of the 
contest did not reveal the fact of this bargain 
to Mr. Watterson at the time. Did not Mr. 
Watterson know that Governor Hill’s closest 
and most trusted lieutenants and all the power 
and influence of Tammany Hall were fighting 
for Crisp? Did he ever know of Tammany 
Hall or Governor Hill taking part in such a 
contest before? Did he imagine chat all the 
mighty machinery of that organization was 
thrown into a fight in which there was no 
question to be settled except a personal rivalry 
between candidates? Was Mr. Watterson so 
simple as tosuppose that Tammany was fight- 
ing without the hope or the promise of reward ? 
How did it happen that Mr. Watterson allowed 
the fact toescape him that every Protectionist 
Democrat iu Congress and out was clamoring 
for the election of Crisp ? 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), Dec. 
24.—The composition of the [Ways and 
Means] Committee shows how abject has been 
the surrender of Speaker Crisp to the reaction- 
ary elements inthe party. We dare say that 
a more cowardly abandonment of a great prin- 
ciple has never been known in the history of 
any political party. We are to have ‘‘the 
twin issues” of the Atlanta Constitution—a 
milk-and-water policy on the tariff and un- 
limited free silver. Bland, of Missouri, has 
his reward. He is Chairman of Speaker 
Crisp’s Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. A more dangerous lunatic on 
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finances could not have been placed in charge 
of the Democratic policy on the financial ques- 
tion; but in his appointment the Speaker has 
‘‘followed his own judgment” without re- 
gard to the warnings which have been given 
and despite the well-known fact that if the 
Democratic party shall adopt the policy of 
free, unlimited, and independent coinage of 
silver it will lose the Electoral vote of every 
Eastern and Middle State at the next Presi- 
dential election, besides bringing the business 
of the entire country to bankruptcy. With the 
Crisp policy of tariff reform the Democratic 
party will lose the Northwestern States ; with 
the Crisp policy of free silver it will lose New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, and other States which are neces- 
sary to the election of a Democratic Presi- 
dent. We cannot congratulate Speaker Crisp 
on his committees, and we cannot congratulate 
the country or the Democratic party on Speaker 
Crisp. 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.), Dec. 24.—This ar- 
rangement does not satisfy the Democratic 
party, and the freedom with which the Demo- 
eratic press is commenting on it is perfectly 
natural. Some of the Republican papers are 
already proclaiming that the Speaker's arrange- 
ment of the Ways and Means Committee indi- 
cates a weakening of the Democratie position 
on the tariff. The party never was so solid on 
this question as it is now, and .t .s solid on the 
line which President Cleveland aid down in 
his annual Message of 1888, and for which Mr. 
Mills contended o nobly as Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. It is our opinion 
that the party needs Mr. Mills at the head of 
the Ways and Means Committee at this time. 
We have well-grounded fears that the gentle- 
man who has been placed there is neither able 
to sustain in a satisfactory manner the leader- 
ship that has been conferred upon him, nor 
disposed to pursue a policy which will prove 
beneficial to the party’s prospects. Another 
thing that we regret is that Speaker Ciisp saw 
fit to remove Mr. Bynum, of Indiana, from the 
Ways and Means Committee. He had done 
splendid service there, and was fairly entitled 
to a high place in the new Committee. We 
can imagine no good reason for throwing Mr. 
Bynum off and substituting for him a Mr. 
Shiveley of Indiana, of whom the country 
knows almost nothing except that he is one 
of the youngest men in Congress, and stands 
six feet in his socks. 


Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.), Dec. 25.— 
Speaker Crisp nas made a very bad beginning 
—a very bad beginning indeed. There is no 
use in pretending otherwise, or in trying to 
deceive ourselves aSio he facts. Mr. Watter- 
son does not state che case too strongly when 
he says that the organization of the House is 
an experiment which ‘‘starts out with the 
clear and almost the universal distrust of 
Democrats in every part of the Union.” It 
must be admitted that at the present moment 
the outlook .or the Democratic party is any- 
thing but hopeful. Heaven grant that the 
clouds may roll by in the near future. 


Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Dec. 24.—That the 
Speaker has been actuated by any petty per- 
sonal feeling or motive in the matter is incon- 
ceivable. It is necessary, therefore, to look 
beyond the Speaker for an explanation of his 
action. It unfortunately gives color to the 
suspicion already widely entertained and freely 
expressed from one end of the country to the 
other that the House of Representatives has 
fallen under the influence of a Senatorial junta 
or cabal ; that its choice of a Speaker has not 
been free from outside and disturbing influ- 
ences, that should not have been recognized or 
permitted to intrude, and that these influences 
have been more intent upon shaping the policy 
of the party and controlling its choice of Presi- 
dential candidates in 1892 than upon promot- 
ing ts present harmony, without which 
success of any platform or ticket in 
may be wholly problematical. The Sux 
has no disposition to antagonize or criti- 
cise the Speaker. It is most anxious to 
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see the Democratic party in the House united, 
strong, and harmonious in the support of true 
Democratic principles and measures. But to 
the want of tact displayed in his letter to Mr. 
Mills tendering him the ‘‘ second place” on 
the Committee on Ways and Means Mr. Crisp, 
it seems, has added a further blunder in need- 
lessly emphasizing, by his action, what was 
supposed to be the ‘* true inwardness” and 
significance of his own nomination and of Mr. | 
Mills’s defeat. It may be a temporary triumph 
for the Senatorial politicians and managers 
who are credited with having caught the 
Democratic House in their toils and added 
another leaf to their reputation for ‘‘ superior 
generalship,” skillful management, and adroit- 
ness, but the effect upon the country at large 
and upon the honest masses of the party is 
another and very different question. 


has in memory the doleful failure of the Hon, 
William Rufus Morrison as a leader of the 
House, and we doubt not that he will profit 
thereby. It is proper to say, without the 
slightest disrespect, that the Democracy 
doesn’t care a pin about the supposed griev- 
ances of Mr. Mills or the ambitions of Mr. 
Springer. It expects both of them to do their 
best for it, and will judge them accordingly. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), Dec. 24.— 
Mr, Crisp has evidently gone about his task 
with caution, and so far as his assignments can 
be judged they will command general confi- 
dence. The Committee on Ways and Means 
is a particularly strong one, and sacommittee 
that not only will take no step backward, but 
may be expected .o take some decided steps 
forward in tariff reform. While Mr. Mills is 
not on this Committee, the sentiment that sus- 
tained him asa tariff reformer is apparently 
preponderant, with an added infusion of prac- 
tical good sense that is likely to be productive 
of results. The Committee on Coinage is for 
free silver. That is plain. Whatever the per- 
sonal convictions of the Speaker, he could not 
| fail to recognize that the silver issue must be 
frankly met, and he has formed this Commit- 
tee in accordance with what is apparently the 
sentiment of the House, so that the issue may 
be brought promptly and fairly before it. 


Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.), Dec. 24.—The 
construction of the Waysand Means Committee 


Philadelphia Record (Ind.-Dem.), Dec. 24.— | 
After ten years of straight sailing, with the 
harbor in sight, some of the managers of the 
Democratic party appear to have lost their 
bearings. They are apparently determined to 
alter the course of the political craft of which 
they are in temporary charge, and to steer it 
straight upon the shoals of free coinage. 
Should this course be persisted in, the attempt | 
to win the Presidency in 1892 might as well 
be abandoned. The new direction given to 
party movement seems to be dictated by per- 
sonal rather than patriotic considerations. ‘The 
object in view manifestly is the defeat of the 
nomination of Grover Cleveland for the Presi- | 
dency. The Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Committee on Coinage have some 
strong men on them, whose influence may be 
relied upon to be exerted in the right direction; 
but the one appears to have been arranged on 
the see-saw principle, so balanced as to be 
ineffective for any good purpose; and the other 
to effect a distinctly dangerous purpose. 


New York Herald (Ind.-Dem.), Dec, 24.— 
The Committees, as a whole, are fairly well 
made up. The Speaker hasdisregarded prece- 
dent in making the assignments, and the House 
in its organization reflects his own ideas. The 
Ways and Means Committee will report no | 
general tariff bill. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee, with Holman at its head, will exercise | 
great economy. While the Coinage Committee 
is composed largely of free silver men, it is 
not at all certain that it will report a free silver 
bill. Many Democrats predict the loss of every 
Eastern State next fall if the Democratic House | strosity on the thoroughly practical lines he 
passes a free coinage bill. Such a bill would | has suggested. The Free Press believes Mr. 
never receive the President’s signature if it | Mills would have done the same thing, and 
passed the Senate. The sensible free coinage | that by virtue of his great knowledge of the 
men see the futility and the danger of trying | subject, his high standing, and his long service 
to push their bill through. The chances are, |; on the Committee, the distinguished member 
therefore, that the attempt, if made, will fail. | from Texas should have been given the posi- 
The Naval Committee is a strong one and|tjon he occupied in the soth Congress. But 
favorable to the best interests of that depart- Mr. Springer is an ardent tariff reformer anda 
ment. Of course there is some personal sore- | skillful parliamentarian. He is a strong man, 
ness over the committee assignments, but it | and his Democratic associates on the Commit- 
will wear off when work begins. All talk of a tee are strong men. The appointment of Mr. 
split in the party is nonsense. | Springer, and the composition of the Commit- 

‘ 3 . = __ | tee, will deprive the Republicans of the stereo- 

New York Sun (Dem.), Dec. 26.—There has | typed and wataie cry chat the South dominates 


he said when he declared he would take no 
backward step in tariff reform. With Springer, 
McMillin, Wilson, and Stevens, four of the 
most advanced tariff reformers in the House, 
on that committee, there can be no _ retro- 
gression. That the principles of the party 


he has already demonstrated, and that the new 
Democratic Congress will pave the way fora 
Presidential victory in 18g2 its deliberations 
will soon attest. 

Detroit Free Press (Dem.), Dec. 24.—On the 
whole Mr. Crisp has made what any fair critic 
will say is an excellent committee list, though, 
as was perhaps to be expected, he has leaned 
toward the members to whom he was indebted 
for his nomination in the caucus. As has been 
well understood would be the case, Mr. 
Springer goes to the head of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and in that position he will 
have an opportunity to attack the tariff mon- 
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a oa _ 8 6 of the Wa mf | the Ways and Means Committee. A majority 

ceping ado eee a -cLwe> | of the Democratic membership is from North- 
and Means Committee. So far as legislation | 


: , | ern States. 
in the present Congress is concerned, the Ap- 


propriations Committee is the leading commit- | 


Chicago Times (Dem.), Dec. 25.—Speaker 
tee, and that is in good hands. The country 


Crisp has proceeded in accordance with the 
wants the appropriations cut down, and expects | instructions of the Democratic majority as he 
to have them cut down. Trying to cut down | understood them. He has placed Mr. Springer 
the tariff is merely wasting time under the | at the head of the Ways and Means Commit- 
existing conditions. As for the Chairmanship | tee, and inso doing has strictly followed the 

implied instructions of his party friends. The 





of the Ways and Means Committee in so far 
as that place involves the so-called leadership 
of the House, Mr. Springer has experience 
enough and ability enough to disappoint his 
enemies and surpass the expectations of his 
friends. The leadership, however, will go to 
the most resourceful, practiced, quick-witted, | 
and self-possessed man on the Democratic 
side. The precedence given by the chairman- 
ship of an important committee can be re- 
tained only by intellectual qualities. Mr. Mills 
has sufficient opportunity for distinction, and 
nobody will grudge it to him. Mr. Springer 


fear that ruin impends because the ambitions 
of one or a dozen statesmen have been curbed. 
There never was a time when the Democratic 
party was so impoverished as to have but one 
leader, 
victory has been surrendered because a chair- 
man of an important committee has been 
chosen from Illinois rather than from Texas. 
Mr. Bland at the head of the Committee of 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures will have the 
support of the party if he follow~ the course he 
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conclusively proves that Mr. Crisp meant what | 


will not suffer at the hands of the new Speaker | 


country will examine the committees with no | 


Its majority will not now believe that | 
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| has indicated in recent utterances. Mr. Bland 
was the author of the bill under which the 
fraudulent trade dollar was replaced with the 
full legal tender dollar now in use. He may 
be relied upon not to give way to the extreme 
demands of his former opponents. He has 
promised a fair treatment of the whole sub- 
ject, and his past record is sufficient assurance 
that his promise will be kept. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Dee. 25.—Speaker 
Crisp was both politician and statesman 
enough to understand that the Chairman of 
Waysand Means and the leader on the floor 
must be a Northern Democrat. Turning then 
to the Northern members of the House, to 
whom should he look? What Northern De- 
mocratic member is to be compared with Mr. 
Springer either in personal qualifications, ex- 


| perience, or soundness of judgment with 
respect to party policy? Upon geographical 
| considerations what other man could have 


| been chosen? Here in the West is the battle- 
| ground of commercial liberty, and from the 
| West either the party leader in the chair or the 
party leader on the floor should come, if the 
right man could be found in the West. 


| Houston (Tex.) Post (Dem.), Dec. 25.— 
| Aside from the matter of personal preference, 
there will be wide differences of opinion as to 
the wisdom and party policy ot the Speaker’s 
selection. Some of he objections may be well 
taken. It would be strange, indeed, if he had 
so formed his committees asto please every- 
one and leave no good ground for complaint, 
It may be, however, that he has builded wiser 
than we know, and that the appointments are 
not so unwise as some are now disposed co be- 
lieve. At any rate the Speaker should be given 
|a fair chance, and it may be that things will 
|turn out much better than now seems prob- 
|able. We must hold up the hands of the 
| party if we expect to win the great battle of 
1892. 


MUGWUMP VIEWS. 


New York Evening Post (ind.), Dec. 23.— 
The Committee on Ways and Means announced 
by Speaker Crisp to-day has Mr. Springer of 
| Illinois for its Chairman, It is quite certain 
| that all of the Democratic members are opposed 

to the McKinley tariff, and that from the Re- 

| publican standpoint they are all Free Traders. 
| Anybody is a Free Trader who is a Democrat 
|and is opposed to any rate of duty that any- 
| body else wants. For all practical purposes, 
| therefore, the Committee will serve the turn of 
| the present Congress. Nevertheless we should 
|have preferred to see Mr. Mills and Mr, 
| Breckinridge of Arkansas in their old places. 
We should have preferred to see Mr. John De 
Witt Warner of this city and Mr. M. D. 
Harter of Ohio on the Committee, be- 
cause they have qualified themselves most 
distinctly to serve on it. All that we can 
say about the Committee at present is 
that its tone is conservative. It will not do 
anything rash. The question is whether it 
will do enough to satisfy the demands of the 
tariff reform sentiment of the country which 
elected the present Congress. Mr. Springer 
is identified with the policy of attacking the 
present tariff by piecemeal instead of striking it 
asa whole. Inthis we think that heis right. At 
the same time we doubt whether he can lead 
the attack as well as Mr. Mills might have 
done. It is satisfactory to see that he will 
have the assistance of Mr. Wilson of West 
Virginia, than whom there is not a more solid 
debater or one better equipped on either side 
of the Chamber. While we regret very much 
that Mr. Mills was not placed at the head of 
the Committee, we recognize the fact that a 
party issue cannot be made out of the commit- 
tee assignment of any individual. 

Dec. 24.—Probably a majority of the Demo- 
cratic members of the present House are in 
favor of the free coinage of silver. Therefore 
Mr. Bland’s appointment as Chairman of the 
Coinage Committee was entirely fitting. It 
was fitting also that a majority of the Commit- 
tee should agree with the Chairman. All that 
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is according to rule. We would not have it 
otherwise. We have no other wish as regards 
this silver question than that it’ should ‘be 
brought to an issue and fought out, as it must 
be some time. It remains to be seen whether 
Mr. Bland and his Committee, with the aid of 
the Speaker, consider the present time an 


opportune one for fighting it out. If 
they do, their opponents are as_ ready 
mow as they ever will be. It must 


be borne in mind, however, that the free 
coinage issue can never be a half-issue in 
a Presidential campaign. It will be all or 
nothing. If the Democrats in Congress fancy 
that they can throw away every Atlantic State 
from Maine to Virginia, and yet elect a Presi- 
dent next year, the course is free and open. 
We advise them not totry that experiment. 
They cannot find by the most diligent search 
one Northern State that has ever been carried 
on the free coinage issue when that issue was 
felt to be a decisive one, so that voters should 
really take it into their calculations when going 
to the polls. Now, if the South wants to force 
that issue upon the North, she will get in the 
end what Mr. Mills predicted a few weeks ago. 
She will lose free coinage and tariff reform, 
and she will get a Force Bill and as near an 
approach to negro supremacy as the energies 
of the Federal Government, sharpened by ex- 
perience, can devise for her. 

New York Times (Ind.), Dec. 24.—So far as 
the Ways and Means Committee is concerned, 
the Speaker has given the House a do-nothing 
body. The treatment of the tariff question is 
the problem of the session. If any Democrat 
or any tariff reformer is contented with a com- 
mittee that will do no positive harm, this Com- 
mittee will satisfy him. It is only fair to Mr. 
Springer to say that he is too sincere a tariff 
reformer to lend himself to anything that he 
thinks will retard the advance of the reform. 
The misfortune in his case is that he has not 
the qualities of leadership. He lacks judgment, 
coolness, penetration, temper, and knowledge 
of men. Perhaps he will be foreed to do what 
some stronger will and broader mind may 
determine. If left to himself, Heaven 
only knows what he will do. Mr. McMil- 
lin and Mr. Wilson are the only strong 
men on the Committee, and they are not 
enough to contend against such trained and 
able opponents as Reed, Burrows, and Dal- 
zell. The treatment of the silver question in 
the House will either be very bad and very 
dangerous, or it will be determined outside 
the Committee to which it is logically given in 
charge. The composition of the Committee is 
in effect a threat of a free coinage bill. If that 
threat is carried out, if such a bill is proposed 
and passed by the Democratic majority in the 
present House, it will go far toward deciding 
the election of next year, and not in favor of 
the Democratic candidate, no matter who he 
may be. On the judgment or fairness of the 
Speaker in the distribution of the honors in- 
volved in the appointments to committees, our 
‘readers can form their own opinion on the 
careful analysis of the facts given in our Wash- 
ington dispatches. They will hardly regard 
his course as strengthening the party where it 
most needs strength, and where strength would 
be most useful to it. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), Dec. 25.—Speaker 
Crisp appears to bea man of cool tempera- 
ment and conciliatory disposition. Superficially 
speaking, he has no disposition to divide his 
party, or to injure any cause in which it is 
interested. He simply fails to be equal to the 
importance of the situation into which he has 
been cast. He has either been foolish enough 
to make a trade by which he is prevented from 
giving his party its proper representation upon 
the committees of Congress, or he cannot see 
that in relegating its brains and its experience 
to the rear, he is pursuing a course the most 
mistaken and mischevious. We much fear that 
the former isthe case. Surely the most ordi- 
nary exhibition of discretion would have taught 
him that Congress, as he has organized its 
popular branch on the Ways and Means and 
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the Coinage Committees, is so organized as to 
play into the hands of the Republicans and do 
the Democrats the utmost possible injury. 


REPUBLICAN COMMENT. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Dec. 24.—When 
the Democratic party wants to get work done 
in Congress it has to take for most places 
Southern men, in order to get men of expe- 
rience and strength. They have been retained 
longer in Congress by constituencies than the 
men from Northern districts, where majorities 
fluctuate, and so have learned more of the ways 
of legislation. It is peculiarly unfortunate for 
the Democratic party, too, chat most of its 
sure Northern districts are in great cities where 
the grogshop-keeper is more potent in that 
party than the statesman, so that such districts 
have a trick of electing men who are of no use 
or value. In spite of every effort the party 
remains essentially sectional, essentially a 
Southern party, because its Northern end is 
lame with all kinds of lameness. If under 
these trying circumstances Mr. Crisp has con- 
trived to make a selecfion of committees that 
is in the least respectable, he deserves some 
sympathy and some praise, and not a great 
deal of criticism if it is on the whole a Sonth- 
ern arrangement. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Dec. 24.—Repub- 
licans, not only in Congress, but all over the 
country, will be wise if they at once recognize 
the fact that there is now a shrewder Demo- 
cratic leadership at Washington than there was 
in the latter part of the Cleveland Administra- 
tion. These leaders are playing a policy game; 
they have to-day got Cleveland out of the .ist 
of probable candidates, and they propose by 
the action of the House and by the Presiden- 
tial candidate and platform to mask their tariff 
guns until the election is over. The other 
course failed in 1888; they will now try subter- 
fuge. That is the broad meaning of Crisp’s 
election and Crisp’s organization of the leading 
committees. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), Dec. 25.—The tri- 
umph of Mr. Crisp, and his choice of a free 
coinage Committee, disclose the Democratic 
programme. The .ariff goes to the rear, and 
the free silver issue comes to the front. This 
is what has happened, and we admonish our 
Eastern Democratic ‘riends hat they cannot 
meet this situation by scolding at Mr. Crisp. 
It is ‘a condition, not a theory,” which con- 
fronts them; and this condition is that of an 
enormous Democratic majority in Congress, 
wild for free silver, and determined to force 
that issue at any cost. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Dec. 24.—Speaker 
Crisp evidently had the old soldiers and their 
welfare in mind in the way characteristic of 
every Southern brigadier when he made up his 
committees. The House Committee on Pen- 
sions must have been constituted with a view 
to desperate work. Its Chairman is R. P. C. 
Wilson, a Missouri Democrat with no love for 
the Union soldiers, and of the eight other 
Bourbons composing the majority, five are 
from the South. John S. Henderson, of North 
Carolina, who ranks next to the Chairman, 
served throughout the war in the Confederate 
Army. Six of the thirteen members of the 
Committee are Southern Democrats. Every 
one of them either served in the Confederate 
Army or stayed at home because he was too 
young. The one Democrat from the North 
who is anold member is not specially friendly 
to the old soldiers, and of the other two, who 
are new members, we cannot judge. except by 
inference. 





MR. BL..{NE AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


Dispatch from Washington, Boston Record 
(Rep.), Dec. 26.—Mr. Blaine will accept the 
Republican nomination for President next year. 
If the assembled Republicans at Minneapolis 
next June wish him to be their standard- 
bearer in the Presidential campaign of 1892 he 
will gladly accept the trust, provided that at 
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the time his health is as good asit is at present. 
If nominated he intends to. make reciprocity 
his platform, and make that word the Republi- 
can war cry. This is Mr. Blaine’s decision, 
and comes from his own lips. It is an authori- 
tative statement, and probably the first that 
has been made. In making this statement of 
Mr. Blaine’s sentiment upon the Presidential 
question, the Azcord is not compelled to couple 
it with he moss-grown claim that it comes 
from some unnamed statesman ‘‘ who en- 
joys Mr. Blaine’s confidence and knows of his 
intentions.” The Aecord can name the man 
who not many days ago heard from Mr. 
Blaine’s own lips the decision which the 
great Secretary had reached. This man is 
Senator Washburn of Minnesota. He is the 
Republican leader of the Northwest—the man 
who has by common consent been put at the 
head of his party in that section. For some 
time he has been anxious to know of Mr. 
Blaine’s sentiments regarding the Presidency. 
whether or not delegates instructed in his 
hehalf would be acceptable to the man from 
Maine. Senator Washburn has long been a 
warm personal friend of the Secretary of State. 
Recently he has been constantly urging Mr. 
Blaine to let him know his views regarding the 
nomination that is surely drifting toward him. 
He told the Secretary that the people of the 
Northwest were a unit in calling for his nomi- 
nation, and that they wished to know if their 
hopes were to be disappointed and their plans 
frustrated. For some time the appeals of the 
Senator for a decided answer availed not. 
Several times Mr. Blaine ended the interview 
with the statement that he was not decided in 
his own mind. But a few nights ago Mr. 
Blaine told Senator Washburn that he had 
made his decision, that if the party wishes 
him again to be a candidate for the Presi- 
dency hy will not decline the honor, if at 
the time of the Convention his health 
is as good as itis at present. There is to be 
no formal announcement from the Secretary 
that he is a candidate for the nomination for 
which :he Democrats are crying, for Mr. 
Blaine is not in any sense a candidate. He 
feels chat he has no real claim upon the nomi- 
nation next year, that he has been the party 
candidate once and can ask ‘or no more honor 
in thataine. But if the party extends to him 
an unanimous call, he will accept it. President 
Harrison knows what Mr. Blaine’s views are 
upon the subject, and there is no clash or con- 
flict between them. Circumstances and con- 
ditions may arise between now and the time of 
the Convention that will induce the Secretary 
to change his present views, and in that case, of 
course the nomination would be tendered with 
the same unanimity to President Harrison. 
There will be but one name presented to the 
Convention for President. Upon that point 
the President and Mr. Blaine are agreed and 
decided. 





THE PARDONING OF WELCH. 

New York Times (Ind.), Dec. 26.—The par- 
doning of Welch out of the Syracuse jail was 
an act proceeding from the lowest motives, 
and the influences that guided the Executive 
were wholly improper and political. It was 
the act of a public profligate. Taking this 
pardon as a precedent, some Governor as bad 
as Hill may take it upon himself to nullify all 
the State laws punishing offences against the 
suffrage. Welch was sentenced to serve a 
month in jail for contempt of coyrt in disobey- 
ing an order to deliver the election returns of 
the 3d Ward of Syracuse to the Inspectors for 
correction. But as the Governor’s exercise of 
the pardoning power is not reviewable and 
cannot be questioned, what is to prevent the 
pardon of legally convicted ballot-box stuffers, 
ballot-box stealers, bribers, repeaters, intimi- 
dators, and all manner of violators of election 
laws? A candidate for Governor may even 
issue wholesale absolution in advance to all 
toughs and plug-uglies who will ‘‘ work” for 
him on election day. The legality of the 
Governor’s action may be left to the lawyers 
and the courts. It is at best of doubtful 
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authority. But in every aspect of public mor- 
als and decency it isabominable. It approaches 
the quality and seriousness of an impeachable 
offense. 





THE PRESENT HOUSE, AND SPEAKER REED’S 
RuLEs.—What Mr. Reed gid was simply this: 
he restored to the majority the power rightfully 
and necessarily attaching to its responsibility, 
of which it had been wrongfully deprived. 
Since this has been done it rests with the ma- 
joricy of this or any other House to decide 
whether it will accept its responsibility and 
use its rightful power, or abdicate both. If 
the House abdicates and handcuffs itself with 
rules of the old Democratic pattern, and so 
renders itself unable to do business, the whole 
people will know that it had ample power, 
but was either too unfaithful or too cow- 
ardly to use that power. All talk of des- 
potism is childish or dishonest, for the 
Speaker is constantly responsible to the 
House, as the House is responsible to the 
people. If the new House deprives itself 
of power to do the work it was sent to do, the 
people will hold it responsible for that, as for 
any other plain disregard of itsduties, Speaker 
Reed and the last House have therefore ren- 
dered an inestimable service to Republican 
government in this country. For a long time 
the claim had been set up, in answer to all 
charges of failure to do the will of the people, 
that the rules had enabled the minority to pre- 
vent action, and that such rules were necessarv 
in a body so large and cumbersome, in order 
to secure the transaction of any business what- 
ever. Ata single blow all this refuge of false 
pretense has been swept away. It has been 
proved that business can be done by the ma- 
jority if it pleases. The sole question here- 
after will be whether the majority has chosen 
to do the will of the people.—New York 
/ribune (Rep.), Dec. 26. 

AN UNCHARITABLE REMARK. — Even so 
close to the great day of peace and good will 
as was yesterday our incorrigible neighbor of 
the dwarfed tower [the New York 77isune] 
had the uncharitableness, not to say the un- 
patriotism, to affirm of the Democratic party 
that ‘‘ most of its sure Northern districts are 
in great cities, where the grogshop-keeper is 
more potent than the statesman.” Our con- 
temporary ought to know that in the Congres- 
sional elections of last year the Democrats won 
a majority of the delegation in twelve of the 
Northern States; that the Democratic plurality 
on the popular vote was over 800,000, and 
that inthe recent election in this State the 
Democrats came within 12,000 of a plurality 
leaving New York City wholly out of the cal- 
culation. Are the ‘‘ grogshops” really domin- 
ant inthe country? Or is our once jocund 
contemporary suffering from a chronic case of 
political dyspepsia ?—New York World (Dem.), 
Dec. 25. 


FOREIGN. 


THE DEFEAT OF MICHAEL DAVITT. 

New York Sun, Dec. 26.—The election of 
the Parnellite candidate at Waterford by a 
majority of nearly 500 over Mr. Michael 
Davitt is a serious event in Irish politics, which 
Piay have an appreciable bearing throughout 
tie United Kingdom on the next general 
election. Mr. Dillon, indeed, went so far a 
week ago as to say that if Mr. John E. Red- 
mond were returned, he (Dillon) would retire 
from political life, beljeving that there would 
be no longer any hope for constitutional agita- 
tion in Ireland. Well, Mr. Redmond has been 
elected, but we do not believe that Mr. Dillion 
will carry out the purpose which he somewhat 
hastily announced. In the heat of a campaign 
men are apt to say more than they mean, and 
a sober second thought must convince Mr. 
Dillon that the worst thing which could befall 
the Home Rule cause would be the withdrawal 
at this juncture of discreet, high-minded, and 
widely respected Irishmen from active connec- 


tion with the McCarthyite party. There is 
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reason to believe that an exasperating speech 
made in this very city of Waterford had not 
a little to do with creating a reaction in favor 
of the Parnellites. It would not be wise for 
Mr. Dillon and his more cool-headed col- 
leagues to permit, by their own retirement 
from politics, Mr. T. Healey, the author of 
that speech, to acquire more influence than he 
already exercises. 
surprising as it is regrettable, that Waterford 
should have rejected a man believed to enjoy 
unparalleled popularity in Ireland, and who in 
this contest was backed by all the power of the 
Catholic Church. If under such circumstances 
Michael Davitt could be beaten, we must infer 
that the Parnellites have recently received con- 
siderable accessions of strength, and that, un- 
less a compromise is promptly effected between 
the factions, Mr. McCarthy’s followers may 
lose a number of Irish seats at the general 
election. 
tion is that the larger section of the National- 
ist party should abandon the attempt to stamp 
out the smaller, and make an earnest effort by 
liberal concessions to remove every pretext for 
prolonging the existing schism. 


i HE QUEBEC EXCITEMENT. 
Walter Blackburn Harte, in the Boston 
Transcript, Dec. 23.—The present political 
situation in Canada is principally interesting 
to Americans from the fact that it is a 
concrete illustration of the degree of morality 


which obtains in Canadian politics, in compari- | 


son with American politics. The Canadian 
Imperialists love to dilate upon their superior- 
ity. But the only discoverable difference in 
Canadian politics from those of this country, is 
the size of the stakes, and the less said about the 
ethics the better. It will perhaps amuse Ameri- 
cans that such a fuss should be made about the 
disappearance of a paltry $100,000. The extent 


of the malversation is very probably in excess | 


of this sum, but we have only definite informa- 


tion about the evaporation of $100,000, which | 


was applied to meeting the obligations in- 
curred at the last elections. The French Na- 


tionalist papers are indignant that the Ministry | 


should be turned out for honestly refunding the 
money of its backers during elections. They 
ask pertinent questions about the recently 
‘* whitewashed” members of the Dominion 
Cabinet, who were clearly convicted of having 
both hands in the public coffers. The whole 
amount which has disappeared in Quebec prob- 
ably does not equal the stealings of the New 
York Board of Aldermen for three months, 
and yet the revelations of a royal commission 
have upset a Goverument! 


‘* decline to answer,” must think Canadaa very 
peculiar and unprofitable corner of the world. 
But, nevertheless, the dismissal of the Mercier 
Government by Lieutenant-Governor Angers 
has aconsiderable significance for the whole 
Dominion of Canada. The reason is that the 
Province of Quebec is the spoiled child of the 
Confederation. The French vote can turn out 
a Dominion ministry, and so, although Quebec 
is very jealous of her autonomy, the other 
provinces are squeezed for all the public im- 
provements of Quebec, while autonomy works 
two ways in Canada. If Quebec does not 
obtain all she asks for, then out goes the 
Dominion Government, and she _ threatens 
secession from the union. If the English 
provinces ask for similar aid in their public 
enterprises Quebec is bankrupt, but is will- 
ing to make a concession for another con- 
sideration—and without the French vote no 
bill of national importance can pass the House. 
The attitude of the French Nationalists, of 
whom M. Mercier and his colleagues are the 
recognized leaders—indeed, Mercier practi- 
cally evolved La Partie Nationale at the time 
of the Riel Rebellion—should, too, have con- 
siderable interest for the people of New Eng- 
land. We have here an excellent opportunity 
for studying the political machinery of Quebec, 
the province which, in the event of annexation, 
would probably hold acontrolling vote in Fed- 
eral elections. The fact of the head of the 


It is certainly a fact, as | 


The lesson of the Waterford elec- | 


American Alder- | 
men who in an investigation of this kind always | 
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Government having been found guilty of cor- 
rupt practice has but little influence upon the 
minds of the French Canadian /aditant. The 
ballot in Quebec is used for a small commercial 
consideration independent of all commercial 
considerations; that is, questions of tariff, etc., 
have nothing whatever to do with the matter. 
The Aaditants vote for high tariff in Federal 
elections and for unrestricted reciprocity in 
the provincial elections, The chord to which 
|they are most responsive is the one which 
appeals to their pride of race and religion, 








|THE COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND 
THE FREE TRADE QUESTION. 

London Times, Dec. 8.—The German Gov- 
ernment profess to have no intention of aban- 
| doning the Protective system, using language, 
| indeed, very like that of President Cleveland 
and his party in the United States when timidly 
| and tentatively advocating some approach to 
| Free Trade. But duties cannot be largely cut 
| down, in a country where Protection has been 
| allowed to grow to gigantfc proportions, with- 
| out provoking an outcry from the protected in- 
|terests. The Protectionists are not without 
| hope that Prince Bismarck himself may be in- 
duced to lead the attack on the policy of the 
| new treaties. He has a paternal affection fo 
the high duty system, and he has no kindly 
feeling towards the authors of that which is to 
supplant his own work, At the same time, it 
is questionable whether he will find enough 
of popular support behind him to induce 
him to abandon his seclusion and to place 
himself at the head of a forlorn hope. Protec- 
tion has lost a good deal of its charms for the 
German people. Experience has shown that, if 
it enriches a few favored manufacturers, it does 
widespread injury by closing markets. The 
| difficulty is to extricate a country that has once 
|entered ona career of Protection. It is note. 
worthy, too, that the tendency of Protective 
duties in these days is to be levied over a 
wider area and with a certain simplicity of 
distribution and incidence. There are few 
parallels now to be found for the abuses which 
Adam Smith denounced and which flourished 
rankly when every petty State had its own 
| fiscalsystem. Even the grossest economical 
errors are not ruinous in the United States, be- 
cause the Federal Constitution secures internal 
free trade throughout the territory of the Union. 
So it would be if the commercial alliances of 
the Central Powers were to grow into a true 
zollverein, though it is far from clear that in 
such an event this country and other nations 
lying outside the magic circle would not meet 
with as little mercy as the McKinley tariff dealt 
out tothem. Of course, a Central European 
zollverein would fall short of the benefits of 
real Free Trade, but it would not be established 
for commercial reasons alone. Evenso sound 
an economist as the late Mr. Fawcett has ac- 
| knowledged that an artificial commercial sys- 
| tem based upon treaties ‘‘ may produce social 
| and political advantages which would provide 
/an ample compensation for any disadvantage 
involved in the departure from sound economic 
principles.” The balance between good and 
evil must be struck, in practice, according to 
the circumstances of each case. 





| 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN. 
Tokio Correspondence, Munich Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Dec. 9.—On three succcessive days, 
the 26th, 27th, and 28th of October—and each 
day at about the same time, half-past 6 in the 
morning—strong tremblings of the earth sum- 
moned the people of this city to rise from their 
slumbers. The last vibration was distinguished 
by its duration and by very noticeable and tong 
horizontal undulations. Unquestionably it was 
a much more uncomfortable earthquake shock 
than any heretofore experienced by foreign 
residents here ; but no perceptible injury was 
done in Tokio. In Yokohama the tall chimney 
of the electricity works was shaken down, but 
there was nothing to excite alarm in the unbal- 
ancing of so slender a shaft. None of us could 
conjecture that during the moment that the 
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multitudes of people were hurried to death at 
a distance of less than two hundred [geograph- 
ical] miles. Hardly anybody thought to make 
mention of the three shocks, and the remark- 
able coincidence as to time, in the letters 
dispatched by the American mail that left 
here on the 2gth of October. All too soon 
the telegraph brought from Central Japan 
appalling particulars without number, and 
each report was worse than the accounts 
which preceded it. It appears from the advices 
that the centre of the disturbance was about 
three degrees of longitude west from this piace, 
at a point where the island, gradually narrow- 
ing to the west, is deeply indented by a bay 
extending from south to north. The worst 
havoc was wrought within a region covered by 
about half a degree of longitude and one degree 
of latitude. Outside this territory no lives were 
lost except in the adjacent provinces of Echi- 
zen and Kaga, and in Osaka, the second city 
of Japan in point of population, lying about 
two degrees farther west. In the two provinces 
above mentioned a number of small wooden 
houses were destroyed and 22 persons were 
killed ; in Osaka a brick structure was shaken 
down, the dead numbered 23, and about go 
people sustained serious injuries. Far differ- 
ent is the news from the two most afflicted 
provinces, Owari and Mino. Official reports 
so far received show the number of the killed to 
be 7,524, and of the injured 9,458 ; that 81,973 
houses were destroyed by the earthquake, and 
4,963 houses that remaincd standing were 
consumed by fire; that one-fourth of all the 
houses were either ruined or rendered unfit for 
habitation, and that half a million human 
beings were made homeless. Unhappily, 
every new comparison of the lists of survivors 
with the population lists indicates for nearly 
every district a larger loss of life than the 
telegraphic reports have stated. The region 
is question, although subject to frequent floods, 
is one of the most favored parts of this beau- 
tiful country. Its commercial and industrial 
centre is Nagoya, a city of 160,000 inhabitants, 
the fourth city of Japan. Inthat place, and 
throughout the entire plain, the earth has never 
ceased trembling since the morning of the 28th 
of October. Up to the morning of Nov. 4, 
there had been not fewer than 6,160 strong 
shocks, an average of 38 per hour, or more 
than one every two minutes. The most violent 
were the first hundred and two hundred shocks, 
which succeeded one another with but very 
brief intervals, and which were attended by 
undulations rising from one foot to three feet, 
with corresponding depressions. At each 
fresh vibration the fugitives on the streets saw 
houses breaking asunder or falling over 
sideways, while many other houses righted 


warped, in unstable equilibrium. Soon fires 
broke forth here and there in the heaps of 
ruins. The difficulty of quenching the flames 
was increased by the fact that nearly all the 
water mains had been destroyed or had run 
dry. Intrepid citizens, who had no relatives 
to rescue from the ruins, hastened to the river 
to procure water. Everywhere they found 
fissures in the earth, varying in width from 
one foot to three feet. These were constantly 
opening and shutting, so that many who were 
about the business of relief fell in and perished. 
The equanimity, orderliness, and gentle traits 
of the Japanese character gave a wonderlul 
serenity to the behavior of these unfortunate 
people amid the chaos precipitated by the 
throes of nature. After the dead had been at- 
tended to and the injured placed in the im- 
provised hospitals, they went to work to clear 
the streets and to systematically assort the 
usable building material, while here and 
there, notwithstanding the continuance of 
the quaking, timbers for new, dwellings be- 
gan to rise. It is to be regarded as pecu- 
liarly fortunate that this terrible earthquake 
came just at the hour when the Japanese are 
accustomed to leave their beds. If it had burst 
forth during the night, or even only an hour 
earlier, the number of casualities would have 
been vastly increased, because much time 


THE 


tremor lasted whole towns were destroyed and | 





would have been lost in making escape from the 
locked houses, not to speak of the loss of time 
that would have been occasioned in the process 
of awakening to full consciousness from deep 
Slumber. On the other hand, if it had been at 
alater hour inthe day all the kitchen fires 
would have been burning, or if in the evening 
all the lamps would have been alight, and in 
either case the danger from conflagration 
would have been immensely greater. At the 
time of the last great earthquake in Tokio, 
thirty-seven years ago, when 104,000 people 
lost their lives, by far the greater number of 
victims came to death through fire. The res- 
idents of the earthquake districts have reason 
to be no less thankful forthe lovely, dry, and 
still weather that has prevailed everywhere 
since the middle of October. 





RELIGIOUS. 


MR. BELLAMY’S GLOOMY CHRISTMAS 
MEDITATIONS. 

New Nation (Edward Bellamy’s Paper, Bos- 
ton), Dec. 26.—Yesterday Christmas was cele- 
brated by solemn and joyous festivities through- 
out the civilized world as the anniversary of 
the birth of Jesus Christ. A hundred thou- 


sand priests and ministers from their pulpits | , i 7 
| [the Papal succession] is that, not being open, 


eulogized the character and teachings of Christ 
and their inestimable value to the world, and a 
hundred thousand choirs voiced in touching 
music the same sentiments. A stranger from 
some other planet who should have chanced 
yesterday to visit the earth and, following the 
throngs to church, should have heard all that 
was said and sung of Jesus, would certainly have 
been justified insupposing that his teachings had 
had been practically adopted as the basis of 
society. Indeed, any other supposition in 
view of the unlimited devotion to Christ and 
praise of his doctrine expressed by the minis- 
ters and echoed by the people, would seem to 
imply a system of hypocrisy as purposeless as 
it would be revolting. What would be the 
amazement of the visitor from another sphere, 
on going forth from the churches and making 
inquiries among the people, to learn that the 
teachings of Christ were not only ignored in 
the organization of society, but that the latter 
was, in all its important respects, based upon 
principles in radical and deadly hostility to 
the Christian doctrine. For example, the 
fundamental teaching of Christ was that men 


should love their neighbors (by which 
he was careful to explain in a_ para- 
ble that he meant all men) as well as 
they loved themselves, and treat them 
accordingly. Because it would be manifestly 


| inconsistent with such love that some should 
themselves or remained, badly wrenched and | 


live in luxury while their neighbors suffered 
want, he declared that the rich might enter his 
communion only as they left their riches be- 
hind or devoted them to the good of others. 
Recognizing the inequality in men’s natural 
powers he taught that the stronger must not 
use their superior force to gain advantages 
over their neighbors, but should consider 
themselves bouud to serve their weaker neigh- 
bors in proportion as they were stronger than 
they. That these principles were the basis of 
Christ’s ethics the visitor from another world 
would find no one to deny, but nowhere in the 
structure of society would he find them ac- 
corded any serious recognition. He would 
find society organized upon the theory that 
no one owed anybody, not of his family, any 
duty except not to assault or (violently) 
rob him. He would find that the rich, instead 
of being regarded as disqualified for the Chris- 
tian communion, chiefly controlled and admin- 
istered the churches. He would find, instead 
of the strong holding themselves bound to 
help and serve the weak, that it was regarded 
as a sufficient reason why one man might 
properly have better things than another, that 
he was abler. If, indeed, the supposed visitor 
from another world pushed his researches far 
enough, he would find it hard to avoid the 
conclusion that if a social system had been ex- 


pressly constructed for the purpose of repu-' lent to the correlation of forces. 
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diating and pouring contempt upon the teach- 
ings of Jesus, it could not have been more 
ingeniously contrived than that existing among 
the nations which celebrated Christmas yester- 
day with such beautiful ceremonies. 





LEO XIlil. 

Rome Correspondence, New York Sun, Dec. 
29.—The Pope preferred by the Italian Gov- 
ernment would be a good old man, gentle and 
pious, somewhat timid, not too brilliant, who 
would do the Italian Ministers the favor of 
disappearing from the scene and making the 
solitude of the Vatican into a Trappist monas- 
tery, cloistered and shut against all the storms 
and aspirations of the century. The lofty 
stature of Leo XIII., his modern spirit, his 
great diplomatic intellectuality, his interven- 
tion in favor of democracy and of republics; 
his active, incessant, and enlightened partici- 
pation inthe problems and preoccupations of 
the present hour; all this work of social re- 
composition and moral orientation on the part 
of the Church, vexes and exasperates the 
hostile and frondeur Italian Government far 
more than any claims in favor of the tem- 
poral power, the restoration of which no 
superior and intuitive mind dreams of now in 
Rome, either in the Vatican or anywhere else. 
What shows the importance of this question 


it engrosses the whole diplomatic, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and political world, Leo XIII. is a hard 
man to bury; he is an intellectual man. It 
was once said of Joubert that he was a soul 
that had by chance met with a body. 
XIII. belongs to that sort of a family. He is 
almost purely spirit. He has preserved all 
through his immense labors the full vigor of 
his intelligence and of his moral and mental 
faculties. Heis an oak or a pine from the 
mountains of his native country, where the race 
has a tenacious fibre. Dr. Ceccarelli, his 
medical attendant, said to me one day: ‘‘ Leo 
XIII. will die very late in life. He has no 
infirmities. Time has had little influence upon 
his nervous body, which is inhabited by an in- 
domitable soul. He will go out like a flame 
unless some great misfortune or some great 
emotion should carry him off in an instant.” 
All who are familiar with Leo XIII. share 
this conviction, which has become a sort 
of religion among the company of his friends. 
They love tospeak of the advanced age of his 
relatives, the almost indestructible constitu- 
tion of the Peccis, which astonishes the whole 
country by its freshness and longevity. Living 
with the monastic sobriety of the earlier days, 
his body has the immateriality and the di- 
aphanousness of a flower. He is transparent, 
like a soul covered with a thin veil. Those 
who have approached him in one of his happy 
moments, when his mind is full of energy and 
elasticity, have been amazed at his power, his 
facility of conception, and his extraordinary 
memory. Mr. Dana, the editor of the Szv, 
when speaking upon Dante and literature with 
Leo XIII., had a chance to admire this intel- 
lectual power, for the Pope, carried away by 
the enthusiasm with which the Florentine in- 
spired him, recited with splendid effect some 
of the most beautiful passages in the Divine 
Comedy. It was probably the first time since 
the days of St. Peter that a Pope displayed so 
much emotion before an American journalist. 


Leo 





THE SPIRIT OF MAN AND ‘*‘ NATURAL 
SELECTION.” 

Living Church (Chicago), Dec. 26.—‘' There 
is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding.” We 
cannot believe that this understanding soul is 
a product of force working by ‘‘ natural selec- 
tion.” Ifthe phrase means anything, it means 
the denial of any supernatural endowment. If 
it recognizes God at all, it either separates 
him from his works atthe initial point when 
the potency of all progress was imparted, or 
sinks his loving, living personalitv in an ‘‘im- 
manence ’”’ which makes his fatherhood equiva- 
But the spirit 
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of man is something more than force ; it must | 
be the product of something more than force. | 
Ex nihil, nihil fit. Personality isendowed with 

power to use forces for its own ends, to oppose 

forces, to annul forces. Forces can be re- 

sisted; they are resisted; they are used as| 
means by a higher order.of creation, viz., by 
the spirit of man. This spirit, as we are 
taught both by reason and revelation, is a dis- 
tinct and personal gift of the infinite Personal- 
ity in whom all things consist—a ‘‘ breath of | 
lite,” not evolved from below, but given from 
above. This soul of man made in the image 
of God is in its origin no more under 
the law of evolution than under the law 
of gravitation. It would be unfair, how- | 
ever, to leave the impression that all who 
are willing to be called evolution- 
ists,” ascribe the origin of the spiritual nature 
of manto ‘‘ natural selection,” Some of the 
most distinguished scientists draw the line of 
limitation there ; as forexample, Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, who asa naturalist stands almost as 
high as Mr. Darwin; but there is no mistaking 
the tendency, the drift ot material science 
towards the extreme applicationof the theory to 
include not only life and thought, but also even 
conscience and religion. The effort is persis- 
tently made to overthrow the world’s belief in 
any creative act of God, and to separate man 
from God by an impassable gulf of law. But 
the world will still believe in the fatherhood of 
God and rejoice in the confidence that he careth 
even for the sparrow. The secret of life has 
not yet been reduced to a scientific formula, 
nor has the spirit of man yet taken its place in 
the correlation of forces. He may recognize 
a great truth in the theory of evolution within 
the limitations of higher laws, but of his own 
higher origin and destiny man has the witness 
in the profound consciousness of his spiritual 
being. 
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rHE SUPERNATURAL. 
The Advance (Chicago), Dee. 
back, what first of all do we find? The super- 
natural. Itis the origin, the moving force, 
the explanation. ‘The first intimation of the 
coming of the Mighty One is a footfall of an | 
angel at the door. There are messengers and 
messages from heaven. There are angelic 
hosts and angelic songs in the fields. Stars 
are made guides, and menare strangely moved 
to obey them. The heavens are opened and 
the Holy Ghost comes down. There are 
miracles of healing, of cleansing, and casting 
out devils. Winds are overruled. The dead 
are raised. The miracle made fame which 
flew over the land on the wings of the wind 
and brought in the multitudes. It made 
the occasion for great messages of truth, for 
mighty assertions of divine Sonship. Throw 
out the supernatural, and where is the story?| 
Strike the supernatural from the birth, and | 
where is even the mother’s purity. Strike out | 
the miracle of healing, and where is the mul- 
titude? Deny the signs and wonders, and 
what have you left of the authors of the Gos- 
pels but four colossal falsifiers, or a mythology 
which hastaken refuge under their names? 
Nothing, therefore, which denies the super- | 
natural can be in harmony with the Christian- 
ity of Christ, or a natural development from 
it. To discredit the supernatural is neither to 
go back to original truth nor forward to legiti- 
mate conclusions. It is simply to antagonize 
Christianity root and branch. But on the 
other hand, to restore Christianity to the letter 
of its first days we must again have miracles of 
healing, lepers cleansed, blind eyes opened, 
lame limbs cured, multitudes fed, waves stilled, 
graves opened. Preachers of the Gospel must | 
draw multitudes by healing their sick, and en- 
force messages by miracle-working authority. 
Is this what is meant by those who insist upon 
an absolute restoration? If not, let us be dis- 
criminating. Let us not confound the letter 
with the spirit, the outer with the inner, the 
temporal with the eternal. 
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RELIGIOUS AND CiviL MARRIAGES.—In a | 
recent sermon, Rev. Robert Collyer argued | 


| it, but we should be allowed to do that. 


| ried out by the 
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that marriages should be performed by or- 
dained clergymen and not by civil authority, 
and that when the ceremony was once per- 
formed no man should put it asunder. ‘‘ 1 do 
not say this because I am a minister,” said 
Mr. Collyer, ‘‘ but I do not think that Tom, 


| Dick, and Harry ought to be allowed to marry. 
Marriage is a sacrament, and as such belongs 


to the Church. We can do no more than bless 
Mar- 
riage undertaken in the lust of the flesh or the 
pride of the eye is what brings down nations. 
There is no holy wedlock without a certain fit- 
ness of heart and character. The marriage 
ceremony is that which makes holy what 
otherwise would be a shame in this life.” The 
Church gives her nuptial benediction; the par- 
ties themselves are the ministers of the sacra- 
ment. Dr. Collyer is: far in advance of the 
Italian Government which, in a recent order 
prohibiting civil marriages in the army, also 
announced that it would punish religious 
marriages as concubinage. The absurd 
position of these civil marriage folk is that 
they hold marriage to be only a contract, yet 
insist on having some Dogberry or Justice 
Shallow make the contract, instead of letting 
the interested pair makea contract themselves, 
The civil magistrate can be merely a witness ; 
he is no party to the contract; he cannot per- 
form a contract, bless it, confirm it, ratify it, 
or make it binding or loosen it. Dr. Collyer 
takes a far wiser view, and it is a healthy sign 
of the times. — New York Catholic News, 
Dec. 27. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ACCIDENT ON THE NEW YORK 
CENTRAL. 


New York Evening Post, Dec. 28.—Mr. 
Voorhees, the General Superintendent of the 
New York Central Railroad, is a sensible man, 
and one of its most efficient officers, and we 
are therefore surprised to find him reported as 
saying that the reason of the delay of the cor- 
poration in adopting the block system was a 
desire to wait until the perfect system was in- 
vented, and that they have now found this 
system in the Sykes system. We date the 
delay from 1865, when the Pennsylvania line, 
another great line working under somewhat 
similar conditions, but in the best block system 
then known. In an age of discovery and inven- 
tion like ours, to refuse to adopt the latest 
improvement lest it should not prove the best 
possible improvement, is to refrain from all 
improvement whatever. It would, on Mr. 
Voorhees’s theory, have justified the rejection 
of the Miller platform, and the air-brake, and 
the drawing-room car, and even the steel rail, 
for may we not some day have a rail of still 
greater tenacity and endurance than the pres- 
ent steel one? ‘The sole reason for not adopt- 


|ing an improvement lest a better one should 


soon appear, is that it would be expensive, but 


this is not an excuse which a public carrier | 
can offer for great risk to human life, un-| 


less he can show that the prevention of the 
risk would make his business wholly unprofit- 
able. This last plea, however, has been knocked 
from under the New York Central by the 
example of the Pennsylvania Road, which has 
made money while using the block system for 
twenty-five years. The New Haven Road has 
been almost as culpable as the New York Cen- 
tral, though rather luckier, for it has only put 
in the block system within three years, Pre- 
viously to that it did an enormous business in 
a crowded district with the brakeman and the 
red flag. 


THE AMERICAN-AUSTRALIAN CABLE 
SCHEME. 


The Colonies and India (London).—The re- 
sults of the sounding operations recently car- 
{/batross, an American vessel, 
between Monterey Bay, on the Californian 
coast, and the Sandwich Islands, with a view 
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| to the laying of the proposed American-Aus- 


|} tralian cable, cannot be regarded as satisfac- 
|tory. Starting from Monterey Bay, the 
| Albatross took soundings at every mile at first, 
but-greater distances were subsequently allowed, 
and over the greater part of the Honolulu half 
of the section the line was only dropped at 
from ten to fifteen miles intervals. For some 
distance out from Monterey there stretches a 
wide plain of sand and mud—as perfect a 
cable bed as could be wished for, but about 
half way across to the islands the volcanic 
region is reached and it is evident 
that the region would prove more 
troublesome to a cable than does the Java Sea 
to the present Australian line. The A/éatross 
took her course about forty miles to the north- 
ward of the submarine volcano known as the 
Belknap, so called after Admiral Belknap, of 
the American ship 7scarora, who discovered 
it. Passing Belknap, the sea-bottom was 
found to be covered with lava, but it was soft 
and friable, and would probably do no damage 
to acable in its present condition. The real 
trouble lies inthe presence of the active vol- 
cano, which is likely to break out with fresh 
vigor at any time. In many partsalong the pro- 
jected cable route from the American coast to 
Hawaii the sea is also found to be abnormally 
deep, as is the case in many parts of the South 
Pacific. In one place the sounding wire broke 
at a depth of 4,643 fathoms, and at many points 
the depth was found to be over five miles. Cables 
lying at such a depth would be found exceed- 
ingly difficult of recovery, in case of a break, 
for splicing purposes. From what we know 
of the ocean bed on the section running south 
from Honululu to Samoa and Fiji, the pros- 
pects of a cable being safe in that part of the 
Pacific are much better than would be the case 
along thesection just surveyed by the A /éatross. 
The ocean bed is comparatively free from bad 
coral patches, and there is little if any seismic 
activity till the New Hebrides group is reached. 
At the same time, it is well to remember that 
no part of the Pacific isto be trusted. Only a 
few years back what seems to have been a 
terrific volcanic outburst occurred in the 
neighborhood of Tonga, and a goodly-sized 
island—now known as Falcon Island—was 
thrown up asan addition to King George’s 
picturesque dominions. Tonga and the New 
Hebrides forthe present form the northern 
boundary of activity from the New Zealand 
end of the volcanic region, as far as is 
known, but it is possible that many disturb- 
ances occur from time to time in mid-sea of 
which nothing is heard. Indeed, this is con- 
sidered probable by many people who make a 
study of the Pacifie in this respect, and the fre- 
quent occurrence of tidal waves in a measure 
bears them out in thistheory. With regard to 
this much-talked-of American-Australian cable, 
it does not seem that the Australians and New 
Zealanders are any too keen upon the subject. 
The Americans have evinced more interest in 
the proposed enterprise, and it is understood 
that there is a syndicate ready to hand in San 
Francisco to take up the work at any time. 
The English company got together some time 
| ago with the purpose of carrying a cable from 
Vancouver to the Australian coast is not much 
heard of nowadays, and it is likely enough that 
insuperable difficulties have been found in the 
way of both schemes. 








HOSPICE ON THE GREAT ST. 
BERNARD. 
The Lancet (London).—lf the camel is the 
ship of the desert,” the dog is the ‘‘ lifeboat 
of the St. Bernard,” reared as he is by the 
monks of the Hospice for the rescue of the 
**storm-lost wanderer” on that much-fre- 
| quented pass. To the noble charity represented 
| by these devoted men—a charity unsurpassed 
in romantic interest by any in the world, and 
| dating from an antiquity which the archzolo- 
| gist vainly triesto fix—we lately made allusion, 
| and indicated the need it has of being rein- 
| forced with funds. Hitherto 30,000 and 40,000 
francs a year have barely sufficed to keep it up 
—asum derived partly from the revenues of 
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the monastery, partly from annual collections 
made in Switzerland, in which, we regret to 
say, the well-to-do traveler figures far less 
handsomely than he ought. ‘‘ Of late years,” 
says an accurate authority, ‘‘ 16,000 to 20,000 
visitors have been annually accommodated in 
the Hospice, while the sum they have con- 
tributed barely amounts to what would 
be a moderate hotel charge for 1,000 guests !” 
It is from Italy or the Italian side that 
most of the visitors to the Hospice come ; the 
large employment of Italian labor on Swiss 
railways and other works throws an increasing 
number of guests on its hospitality, and it is to 
the Italian Government, therefore, that the 
monks are entitled to look forthe means of 
sustaining their life-preserving organization. 
In fact, these gallant men have had to extend 
that organization in several costly ways so as 
to perfect its efficacy ,establishing, for one thing, 
a telephonic service between the Hospice and 
St. Rhemy on the Italian side, and the Hospice 
and Martigny onthe Swiss side. They have 
also planted, at intervals along the road, many 
‘“*cantoniere ” (halting-places), all in communi- 
cation with the Hospice and with each other; 
and all provided with every requisite and even 
comfort of the wayfarer. They are practically 
relieving Italy of her duty in safeguarding the 
lives of her own subjects; and may therefore in 
common fairness expect from her an annual 
allowance for fulfilling it. 


WONDERFUL PIECE OF MECHANISM. 


Architecture and Building (New York).— 
Herman Jacobs, a carpenter of Bunzlau, Prus- 
sia, has been credited with constructing a won- 
derful piece of mechanism representing in sev- 
eral successive scenes the Passion of the Sav- 
ior. All the actors in the grand impressive 
drama are carved from wood, and are each 
about six inches in height. The machinery 
runs by clockwork, and enacts the various 


parts three times at each winding. The 
panorama first unfolded is a_ beautiful 
garden, with the figure of Jesus kneel- 


ing in prayer under one of the trees, fig- 
ures of the three sleeping Apostles being 
plainly discernable in the distance. As 
the machinery. warms up, the wheel and the 
figures move more rapidly, quickly unfolding 
the last scenes in the earthly career of Jesus, 
the last supper, the betrayal, the remorseful 
look which comes over the face of Judas when 
he first realizes the extent of his crime, the ex- 
amination of Jesus before Caiphas, the dialogue 
between Pilate and the Jews—all flit before the 
gaze in a manner so astonishingly life-like and 
real as tomake one almost believe himself at 
Calvary. After the sentence has been pro- 
nounced a figure of Jesus with the cross ap- 
pears. The cross is mechanically erected, 
while the little figures busy themselves in bind- 
ing the figure to be nailed uponit. Ladders are 
run up to the arms of the cross, a ittle figure 
slips quietly over the rungs, then there is asound 
of hammers as two figures hold the one 
that is being nailed to the cross by the two 
figures on ladders. At last when all is thought 
to be finished a figure on horseback slides 
across the platform, draws his sword, and 
thrusts it into the side of the figure on the 
cross. The last scene represents Jesus in the 
sepulchre with angels guarding the remains. 
Mr. Adams, in his ‘‘ Letters on Silesia,” says: 
‘‘It is the most remarkable piece of mechan- 
ism I have ever seen. The traitor’s kiss, the 
scourging, the nailing to the cross, the sponge 
of vinegar, and every seeming pain inflicted 
occasion feelings which cannot be felt at a 
mere description.” 


A FAMOUS PARISIAN JOURNALIST. 


Brooklyn Eagle. —The name of Albert Wolff, 
who has just died, was known to multitudes of 
people all over the world who never read the 
Figaro, which he was largely instrumental in 
making celebrated. He made some books, 
but he was chiefly a writer on art, a critic, a 
recorder, and commentator of the happenings 





of the day in the style as to which the French 
have found few successful imitators. It is a 
singular fact that this Parisian of the Parisians, 
who caught and photographed the consummate 
flavor and spirit of Paris, was actually a Ger- 
man. He was born in Cologne in 1835 and was 
doing newspaper work in Augsburg as late as 
1859. But a little later he adapted himself 
remarkably well to the mercurial capital of 
Europe, though he thought it wise to with- 
draw to Belgium during the Prussian war, 
which still cries aloud for vengeance. After- 
ward he returned and was naturalized. Henry 
Ward Beecher in the time when he and the 
then existing New York Zxfress were on op- 
posite sides of pretty much everything, includ- 
ing the Puritans, said in the course of one of 
his eulogies of the Pilgrim fathers that their 
descendants had demonstrated capacity in 
every field of effort, so that even when you 
wanted to have New England abused you had 
to get adegenerate son of New England to 
do it, referring to the Brothers Brooks. 
Wolff never seems to have hesitated to ex- 
press the anti-German feeling of his fellow- 
citizens by adoption. If born Teutonic in- 
stinct moved him to find anything inthe new 
music, he suppressed the impulse, and by no- 
body has Richard Wagner and his works been 
more mercilessly scored. The journey to the 
first Bayreuth solemnity, and the report of 
what was heard and seen there, afforded Wolff 
keen individual delight. His personal and 
professional success was romanticand positive. 
He has described himself as ‘‘famished and 
literally dying of hunger” in Paris. Villemes- 
sant accepted one article from him, but 
rejected many. Yet that editor bequeathed 
the Figaro to him and three other journalists 
by will. Whether he would have accom- 
plished as much anywhere else is a question. 
The ‘‘ leading article,” which he achieved 
fame by writing once a week, is a very differ- 
ent thing in Paris from the ‘‘ leading article” 
in London or New York. 


THE NATURAL GAs SupPLY DECREASING.— 
While there has been a temporary increase in 
the flow of natural gas in the Pennsylvania 
fields during the past few months the output of 
the Indiana and Northwestern Ohio fields has 
continued to decrease at an alarming rate. It 
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is said that not more then one-tenth of the fac- | 


tories in the latter district are now using 
natural gas, and so uncertain has the supply 
become that many private families are re- 
turning to the use of wood and coal for 
fuel. The average pressure of the wells 
owned by the city of Toledo is only about 115 
pounds at present; in 1890 it was 175 pounds, 
and in 1889 250 pounds. Notwithstanding 
this rapid falling off the gas is apparently 


being used in the same wasteful manner as | *‘ ; ; 
|to this North American soil, and purely na- 


when the gas reservoirs were first tapped and 
the wells showed pressures ranging from 400 
to 500 pounds. Pittsburgh, which was changed 
by natural gas from the smokiest city in the 
United States to a comparatively clean one, has 
learned to appreciate the advantages of this 
cleanly fuel, and is using it more economically. 
This, together with the new wells that have 
been opened of late, make it probable that a 
considerable supply of gas may be depended 
on for some time to come. From present in- 
dications the Western Pennsylvania fields will 
outlast those of Ohio and Indiana —Zngineer- 
ing and Mining Journal (New York). 


ELECTRIC TRANSIT.— The rapidity of thein- 
troduction of electric transit for street railways 
is well illustrated in the case of the city of 
Milwaukee, which in the tables prepared for 
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summer there will have been completed 160 
miles, all operated by electricity. The 70 
miles of street railway track in the city of 
Lynn, Mass., are to be equipped with electrical 
motors in 1892, and it is proposed to unite 
Boston, Lynn, Salem, and Newburyport by 
the building of new electrical lines or by che 
change from horse power to electricity on :ines 
already built. It does credit to the business 
acumen of the solid men of Boston that they 
have been quick to see the advantage of prac- 
tically annexing the cities and towns adjacent 
by tying them fast to the Hub with electric 
wires.— Philadelphia Record. 


A FORETASTE OF THE GLORIES OF 
Wor_p’s Farir.—I like sometimes to turn 
from Golonel Shepard to Dr. Talmage. Both 
are entertaining, but the habits of rapid thought 
and condensed utterance make the Colonel’s 
style a little vague at times, sol think the palm 
of superiority must be awarded to the Brook- 
lyn pulpiteer who presents everything in vivid, 
unmistakable colors; moreover, the Colonel 
in his newspaper only prints news the other 
papers won’t get till the next day, whereas Dr. 
Talmage in his sermons publishes much they 
never get at all. It was just about Thanks- 
giving time that I read in the newspapers dis- 
patches from Europe indicating that the effete 
monarchies were very little interested, indeed, 
in the Chicago Fair. Dr. Talmage, however, 
had other information. From one of his sermons 
I learn that ‘‘ The great nations of Europe 
have their agents at this moment in America 
struggling for whole acres of space in which to 
set forth their fabrics.” Truly, this is encour- 
aging, but nothing in comparison with Dr. 
Talmage’s assurance that the ‘‘ Art Palace”’ 
will be a ‘‘ Louvre, a Luxembourg, a Vatican, 
a Dresden, combined in one great bloom of 
pictures, and in one Alpine snowdrift of 
statues;” that the Horticultural Building wil! 
be ‘‘a half heaven full of flowers’’; and that in 
the Woman’s Building, ‘‘ Eve, whose pomo- 
logical fondness turned the race out of Para- 
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dise, will turn it in again.”—TZ>ruth (New 
York). 

Mrs. HARRISON DEFENDS HER ARTISTIC 
JUDGMENT.—Mrs. Harrison, having been ac- 
cused of designing an inartistic set of china for 
the White House, sent to a friend a letter ex- 
plaining the facts, and her explanation has 
|found its way into the Art Amateur. She 
declares that the decoration follows that of the 
‘Lincoln set,” with the American eagle and 
flags in the centre of the plates, and stars at 


|the edges in blue. 





The borders have been 
changed, however, and consist of representa- 
tion of corn in gold. Mrs. Harrison says: 
I selected the corn because it is indigenous 


tional for that reason. I think in the White 
Honse the china, when ordered in quantities, 
should be something in design that shows it 
national, and some design ought to be selected 


and kept, just as the Napoleon plates were, or 
asmany of the other nations of Europe do. 
I consider the Lincoln set the most dignified 
and proper set of any that I have yet seen 
which have been there.” This letter shows 
that the President is not the only member of 
the Harrison family who can write with the 
inerrancy of a Lindley Murray and the < elegance 
of a Joseph Addison.— 7e Critic (New Vor). 


HaArsH COMMENT ON IGNATIUS DONNELLY’S 
Minp.—Donnelly is going about the State 
repeating his stale story that the farmers 
would get $1.50 a bushel for their wheat if it 


the Census by Mr, Porter, based on statistics | were not for the fixing of the price at 70 cents 


collected in 1889, is credited with 46 miles of | by a man in Minneapolis. 


street railway service, 
operated by horse power and 6 by steam. 


day, we are assured on the authority of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, there are 105 miles of | 
passenger street railways in Milwaukee, of 


which 75 are operated by electricity. 


Donnelly knows 


of which 40 miles were this to be a ridiculous falsehood which few 
To-| farmers can be induced to swallow, but that is 


' the kind of stuff his mighty brain brings forth 


when he goes on the stump. He insults the 
farmers by assuming that they are all arrant 


By next | fools.—/inneapolis Journal. 
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Magazine, Jan.,20 pp. With illustrations. Descriptive. 

Birds and * Birds.” Edith M. Thomas. Aflantic Monthly, Boston, Jan., 6 pp. 
A record of ‘‘ fond and unscientific observations.” 

Boston. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
regarded Boston. 

Boxing—With the Gloves, Daniel L. Dawson. 
Defends the “ art of self-defense.”’ 

Canada’s Eldorado. Jniian Ralph. 
Harper's Magazine, Jan., 18 pp. 
tricts, the fisheries, etc. 

China, Foot Binding in. J.C, Thoms, M.D. The Beacon, New York, Jan., 3 pp. 
History and description of the practice. 

Columbia Boys Brigade (The). Carlos Martyn. The Beacon, New York, Jan.. 
8 pp. Commends the organization as something practical and useful. 

Elephants (War). Charles Frederick Holder. 
Elephant’s use in war. 

Japan (New) and India in Contrast. Rev. A. P. Happer,D.D. Our Day, Bos- 
ton, Dec., 10 pp. Lauds Japanese progress, and criticises the Indian opium- 
trade, and neglect of popular education. 

London of Charles the Second. Walter Besant. Harfer’s Magazine, Jan., 17 pp. 
Illustrated. Descriptive. 

Ninety Miles in“ Eighty-Nine Minutes."* Theodore Voorhees, Gen. Supt. N. Y. 
Cen. & H.R. R.R. WN. A. Rev., Jan.,7 pp. This article shows what is neces- 
sary to the attainment of a high rate of speed on railroads. 


Wilhelm Singer. Harper's 


Atlantic Monthly, Jan.,9 pp. How Emerson 
Lippincott’s, Jan..8 pp. Mlus, 


Illustrations by Frederick Remington. 
Describes the Fraser and Nasen Skeena dis- 


St. Nicholas, Jan., 5 pp. Illus. 
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Ships, The First Cost of. Charles H. Cramp. 4. A. Rev., Jan., 9 pp. This 
a that ships can be built as economically in this country as in Great 

tain. 

Vesuvius, The Ascent of. H. P. Fitzgerald Marriott. Month, London, Dec. 
16 pp. Descriptive. 

War De mt (the), How to Reorganize. Gen. Sir George Chesney. X/X 
Cext., London, Dec., 8 pp. 

War (the), the Survivors of, The Health of. Dr. J. S. Billings, U. S. Army. 
Forum, Jan.,7 pp. In answer to the question: What has been the effect of 
military service on the health and longevity of the survivors of the war ? 

Youghal, At. Rosa Mulholland. /riskh Monthly, Dublin, Dec., 10 pp. Descrip- 
tion of the old town of Youghal, Ireland. 





GERMAN. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Moltke’s Character-Portrait as Derived from this Correspondence with His 
Family. Ernst Groth. Grenzdoten, Leipzig, Dec., 11 pp. 


—V (The) in Aalen. Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, Jan. 
us. $p. 


Virchow’s Jubilee Celebration. Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, Jan. ¢ >. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Book-Printiug Trade. The Strikein. Grenzdoten, Leipzig, Dec., 7 pp. 


Gerlach’s (Leopold Von) Memoirs. Constantin Bulle. Die Nation, 34 pp. Con- 
tinuation. 


Moltke on the War of re Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, Jan. From 
letters from the General Field-Marshal to his relatives. 
Pomerania (Farther), Stories from. Grenzdoten, Leipzig, Dec., 7 pp. 


POLITICAL. 
European Position (The). Grenzdoten, Leipzig, Dec., 4 pp. Contends that the 
assurances of peace are belied by the eager preparations for war. 
McKinley’s Election for Governor of Ohio, The Significance of. G, Korner. 
Die Nation, Dec, p. 
RELIGIOUS. 


Confessions (the Religious), Isa New Union of, to be Striven After? Grenzéboten, 
Leipzig, 9 pp. The numerous Churches are all members of the same body, and 
their occasional attacks upon each other only the lightning by which the Church 
is purified. 

Redemptorists (The) and the Jesuit Laws. J. Norden. Grenzdoten, Leipzig, Dec., 
8 pp. 

Wends (the), The Conversion of. Ueber Land und Meer. Stuttgari, Jan., 7 pp. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Astronomy on the Street. Dr.C. Cranz. Gartenlaude, Leipzig, Dec.,1 p. With 
star chart, 


Electrical Transfer of Power from Lauffen-on-the-Neckar to Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Franz Bendt. Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, Jan., } p. 

Frost (The Operation of), on Plants. Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Dec., ¢ pp. 

Leuggel. Prehistoric Intrenchments of. Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Dec., 
2 pp. With illustrations of the locality and archzeological remains. 


Organisms (The Smallest). Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna. Dec.,6 pp. Describes 
some of the Infusoria; with illustrations. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


Architectural Construction in Wood. Summer-Houses, Pavilions, Rural 
Bridges, etc.,etc. A. Huber. Hessling & Spielmeyer, First Part. 30 Heliotype 
Plates. Folio, $10.00. 

Art (Greek), Introductory Studies in. Jane E. Harrison. Macmillan & Co. 
With Map and Illustrations. $2.25. 

Barker’s Tracts and Figures for 1892. Containing Information Relating to 
Commerce, Insurance, Agriculture, Population, etc., etc. Edited by Thos. P. 
Whittaker. Frederick Warne & Co. Cloth, soc. 


Bishop Hill econ’ f (The). A Religious Communistic Settlement in Henry 
County, Ill. Michael A. Mikkelson, A.M., Fellow in History, Johns Hopkins 
University. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. Paper, soc. 

.Calendar of Great Men. Biographies of the 558 Worthies of All Ages and 
Nations in the Positivist Calendar of Auguste Comte. Edited by Frederic Har- 
rison. Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 

California, The Early Days and Men of. W. F. Swasey. Pacific Press Pub. 
Co., Oakland, Cal. Cloth, $4.00. 

Chili, Dark Daysin. An Account of the Revolution of 1891. Maurice H. Her- 
vey. Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 

Consumption: How to Prevent It and How to Live With It. Its Nature, 
Causes, Prevention, etc. N. S. Davis, Jr.,A.M., M.D. The F. A. Davis Ce., 
Phila. Cloth, 7s5c. 

Dante, His Life and Writings. Oscar Browning. Macmillan& Co. goc. 

Dartmouth College and the Town of Hanover, N. H., A History of. F. Chase 
J. Wilson & Son, Cambridge, Mass. Vol. I. Cloth, $3.50. 

Decorations (Ceiling and Wall), Colored Sketches for. In the Renaissance, 
Barock, and Rococo Styles. Charles Diete. Hessling & Spielmeyer. First Pt. 
8 Chromo-Lithographic Plates. Folio, $5.35. 

Om” in the Olden Time, Memorials of. Sir Daniel Wilson, LL.D., 
F:R.S.E. acmillan & Co. $6.00. 

Electricity and Magnetism, A First Book of, for the Use of Engineering 
Students and General Readers. Macmillan & Co. 60c. 

Episcopal Church (the), The Doctrine of, So Far as It is Set Forth in the 
Prayer-Book. Digested and Arranged by H. R. Perceval. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth, 75c. 

Financier (The) and the Finances of the American Revolution. William Gra- 
ham Sumner, Prof. of Political and Social Science in Yale University. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 2 vols. Cloth, $5.00. 

Gymnastics (Educational), The Swedish System of. Hartvig Nessen. The F. 
A. Bavis Co., Phila. Cloth, 75c. : 

Heraldry, The History, Principles, and Practice of. F. Edward Hulme. Mac- 
milian & Co, $1.25. 
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Hills (the), The Story of. A Book About Mountains for General Readers. The 
Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, B.A., F.C.S. Macmillan & Co. Illus. $1.50. 


Hypnotism Dr. Foveau de Courmellas. tr. by Laura Ensor. G. Routledge & 
Sons. Cloth, $1.50. 


India, Beast and Manin. A Popular Skctch of Indian Animals in their Relations 
to the People. John Lockwood Kipling, C.1.E. Macmillan &Co. Illus. $6.00. 


Insects (Three), The Travels of. Anna M. Aldrich, Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Cloth, Illus., $1.00. 


La Famille Germandre, par George Sand. Edited Augusta C. Kimball. Inter- 
national Modern Language Series. Ginn & Co,, Boston. Cloth, s6c. 


Literature (F.nglish), The Study of. A Plea for Its Recognition and Organiza- 
tion atthe Universities. John C, Collins. Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 


Manger (The) and the Cross, the Study of, Holy Names as Interpretations of. 
The Rev. Julian K. Smyth. Robert Bros., Boston. Cloth, $1.00. 


Mexican Painting and Painters: Brief Sketch of the Development of the 
Spanish School of Painting in Mexico. R.H. Lamborn. J. W. Bouton. Cloth, 


$5.00. 
Pitt. Twelve English Statesmen. Lord Rosebery. Macmillan & Co. 60c. 


Saratoga, Battles of, 1777. Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth. Joel Munsell’s Sons, 
Albany. Cloth, $2.50. 


Tennyson, Poetical Works, Complete in 12 vols. Macmillan & Co. $6.00. 











Current Events. 


Wednesday. December 23. 


In the Senate a number of Bills are introduced......In the House the 
Speaker announces the Committees; in Chairmanships, Mr. Springer is 
assigned to Ways and Means, Mr. Holmanto Appropriations, Mr. Mills to 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce...... The body of Senator Plumb, lying in 
state in the oo at Topeka, is viewed by throngs of people...... The Alien 
Land Law in Illinois is declared unconstitutional...... Galen R. Hitt is elected 
to the Assembly in the IIId Albany District......Ex-Postmaster-General 
a GMB ncces Edward M. Field is found to be insane by a jury at White 

ains, 


Another revolt occurs in the Brazilian State of Rio Grande do Sul...... The 
Roumanian Chambers are dissolved....... At Antwerp, a French lugger is 
blown to pieces while discharging dynamite. 


Thursday, December 24. 


Mr. Elkins takes the required oath as Secretary of War......Ex-United 
States Senator Hereford of West Virginia dies....../ Another stay is granted 
in the Dutchess County election case...... Onthe N.Y.C.& H.R. R. R., 
near Hastings on the Hudson, the Cincinnati Express runs into the Buffalo 
Express, killing eleven, and injuring and scalding many others...... On the 
New Jersey side, ground is broken for a bridge across the Hudson. 


Last year’s deficit in the Province of Quebec, placed by the Mercier Gov- 


ernment at $600,000, is found to be more than $2,200,000...... John E. Redmond 
(Parnellite) defeats Michael Davitt (McCarthyite) in the Waterford ele&tion, 
by 546 votes...... Dense fog over England greatly impedes business, and 


causes a stoppage of river traffic. 
Friday, December 25. 


Catarino Garza, the Mexican outlaw chief, makes an unsuccessful attempt 
to capture Fort Ringgold, Texas....../ A riot occurs in the streets of Chicag: 
ahem Christmas Day is generally observed. 


It is stated that the cruiser Chardestom left Honolulu on the ryth inst.; her 
destination is supposed to be Iquique...... Four bombs are exploded during 
midnight mass in a church at Valencia, Italy; several persons injured. 


Saturday, December 26. 


Thegcorner-stone of the Trenton Battle Monument is laid ; address by Gov- 
ernor*Abbett...... Hiram Sawtelle, the confessed murderer of his brother, 
dies intprison in New Hampshire...... The cruiser Sax Francisco sails from 
San Francisco, carrying sealed orders...... A warship is furnished to carry 
breadstuffs to Russian famine sufferers...... The women’s department of the 
State Insane Asylum at Pontiac, Mich., is destroyed by fire; the inmates are all 
rescued...... Justice Cullen, of Brooklyn, grants an order requiring the State 
Board to show cause why they should not canvass the corrected Dutchess 
County returns; also an order directing the County Clerk of Dutchess to show 
cause why he should not be punished for contempt of court...... In Orange, 
N. J., a milkman is killed by an electric-light wire. 


The French Senate passes the Commercial Treaties Bill...... The French 
Ambassador assures the Pope of the friendly feeling of his Government 
towards the Vatican...... It is announced that the German Socialists wil! 
soon hold a series of Congresses......It is stated that the Grand Duke Sergius, 
Governor of Moscow, is in disgrace on account of supposed plotting against 
his brother, the Czar, 


Sunday, December 27. 


It is stated by prominent Democrats that Dr. Bush, of Chemung, will be 
Speaker of the New York Assembly...... A fire on the Sound steamer, City of 
Bridgeport, causes a panic among the passengers; it is extinguished with 
difficulty...... A serious race conflict seems imminent at Leesburg, Fla., on 
account of the shooting of a railway conductor, while in the discharge of his 
duty, by a negro...... M. Patenotre, the new French Ministerto the United 
States, arrives in New York City..... -Two accidents occur onthe Sixth 
Avenue Eievated Railroad ; in one case, the engine runs off the track, in the 
other, the rear of a train is run into by the train following; passengers are 
thrown down and badly scared, but escape serious injury. 


Monday, December 28. 


Secretary Blaineand Minister Montt confer on the Chilian difficulty...... 
Assistant State Attorney William S. Elliott, Jr., is ill in Chicago from nervous 
prostration, said to have been caused by the discovery of a deep-laid plot 
among criminals to take his life...... Two more of Sims gang are lynched by 
a mob in Choctaw County, Ala..... -Governor-elect Flower and wife are the 
guests of Governor Hill, at the Executive Mansion, Albany...... Herrick, the 
runaway brakeman whose negligence caused the disaster at Hastings, sends 
a written statement to Superintendent McCoy...... Justice Bartlett directs 
the Queens County Board of Canvassers to give a clear certificate of election 
to Assemblyman-elect Weeks, 


It is stated that a new plot to assassinate the Czar has been discovered in 
Russian Poland ; numerous arrests have been made...... M. Ribot states in 
the Chamber of Deputies that the affair of the expulsion of Chadourne from 
Bulgaria is now in the hands of the Porte...... Prince Christian, of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg is shot in the face by the Duke of Connaught, while 
hunting......Sir William White, British Ambassador to Turkey, dies of influ- 
enza......It is stated that two thousand Chinese rebels were killed in battles 
with the Imperial troops...... It is stated that British forces have captured 
another fort near Nilt...... The Spanish Cabinet adopts the new tariff. 
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In Rapid Preparation. 


. FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


TANDARD 
[JICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Price, When Issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
Advance Subscribers. 


$1.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for 
Any One of Our Periodicals, 





ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


te SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
LATEST PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC., 
NOW READY. 








Among the many features of improvement to bo 
found in the Standard Dictionary over all previous 
dictionaries are the following: 


1. In Gisputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 


cated in connection with the vocabulary word. 


. Every quotation is located, é. ¢., volume and page 
are given. 


oe 


3. The etymology is placed after the definition. 


Pos 


The most common meauirg is given first. 


a 


the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, 
Johnson, and nearly 70,000 more. 

The Scientific Alphabet of the American Philolog- 
ical Association is used in giving the pronunciation 
of words. 


and 


7. Words that have a special denominational or claés 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 


This work bristles with points of advantage, some 
of which are, perhaps, of more value and importance 
to the reader than any of the above. 

Ail its departments (some 50) are manned by pro- 
fessional gentlemen eminent in their respective spe- 
cialties. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4,000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate, It will be bound in 
heavy sheep. 


Gur Special Advance Offer 


is clearly seen by sending the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign and return, or a copy of It : 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Astor PLace, NEw York. 

1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you ONE Do L- 
LAR in advance payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Six* Dotiars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if Iam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 
Signed 


Pr. @ 


State. 


“If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes. 


. The work will contain a// the words to be found in | 


THE BOUND VOL. IIL 
The Literary Digest 


FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING OCTOBER Slst, 1891. 


WITH INDEX OF AUTHORS, AND INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 
Cloth. Price, $4.00. Carriage Free. 


CONTAINING; 
NUMBER OF ARTICLES: | FROM LEADING MAGAZINES: 
120 Political,119 Sociological,75 Religious, American, 49 English, 20 German, 23 
88 Miscellaneous, 105 Educational, Etc., 121! French, Other Foreign, 15. 
Science and Philosophy, Total, 597. Total, 189. 
Also '75 Book Digests, about 2,000 liberal extracts from the press of the United States and 


Europe, a Weekly Index of Periodical Literature, and a Weekly Cosmopolitan Chronicle of 
Current Events. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is issued Weekly, Subscription, 
$3 Per Year; Single Copies, 10 Cents. 





BIND YOUR “LITERARY DIGEST.” 


“The Literary Digest” Self-Binder 


(WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE). 


* SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, NEATNESS + 


PRICE 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 
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ATIN HYMN WRITERS 
THE AGITATOR. AND THEIR HYMNS. 


By CARLos MARTYN. Vol. I. of ‘AMERICAN | A Gompanion Volume to “English Hymns; Their 
REFORMERS,” a series of Twelve Biog- | Authors and History.’ By the late SamugL. W. Dur- 
| FIELD, D.D. Edited and completed by Rev. R. E. 
THoMPsON Of the University of Pennsylvania. 8vo, 
cloth. Over 500 pages, Price, $3.00, postage free, 


I2mo. 
Cloth, 349 pp. With Portrait, Price, $1.50. 
Post-free. 


raphies, Edited by Carlos Martyn. 


The bulk of the information gathered in its pages 
comes from out-of-the-way places, bringing together 
what is otherwise widely .cattered across the broad 
field of .iterature in several different :anguages, It 
will be especially appreciated by authors, editors, 
pastors, and eachers; by all who are interested in 
hymnology and the biography of he hymn writers, 
and by all overs of poetry. 

The Independent, New York, says: ‘It is a book 
which fills gap hitherto yawning, and lays claim to 
literary graces that were absent from all previous 
volumes upon hymnology.”’ 


Hon. Apram S. Hewitr: ‘I do not know of any 
novel which has given me so much pleasure for many 
| YERIB...00. I shall recommend all my friends to read 


| the book.” 
Maj. Gen. O. O. Howarp: 


U.S. SENATOR Frye: 


‘** Delights my heart.” 
‘*It is profoundly interesting.” 

Gero. Won. Curtis: ‘* Have read life of Phillips with 
the deepest sympathy.” 








Biblical Lights and Side Lights. 


A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirty thousand cross references, consisting of 





fact, incident and remarkable declarations taken from the Bible; for the use of those in 
every profession who, for illustrative purposes, desire ready access to the numerous inci- 
dents and striking statements contained in the Bible—students, teachers, public speakers, 
lawyers, ministers, and others, as also for the family library. Prepared by Rev. CHARLES 
E. Lire (author of ‘‘ Historical Lights,”’ etc.). 


Royal 8vo, 620 pp. Price, Cloth, $4.00; Library Sheep, $5.00. 





‘** Biblical Lights and Side Lights’ is a specially useful book. 
Mr. Little's work is a great success.”’—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

‘“We have never seen a work on Bible Reference so thoroughly systematized. 
arranged. Topics are taken from the domains of religion, philosophy, science, art, social life, and 
politics. Has great value for educated persons in every calling.” —National Baptist, Phila. 

“ ¢ Biblical Lights’ may be welcomed toa place among the very useful books which few can afford to put 
aside.’’—Presbyterian Review. 

‘Will unquestionably prove a mine of information and of illustration,’’—Odserver, N. Y. 

** A work of great solidity and merit.""—Lutheran Church Review, Philadelphia, 


Itranks next to a Concordance. 


Admirably 
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There is ease for those far 
gone in consumption—not 


A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirty recovery—€ase. 
thousand cross references, consisting of fact, inci- 
dent and remarkable declarations taken from the There is = for those net 
Bible ; for the use of those in every profession who, far gone. 


for illustrative purposes, desire ready access to the 
numerous incidents and striking statements con- 
tained in the Bible—students, teachers, public speak- 
ers, lawyers, ministers, and others, as also for the 
family library. Prepared by Rev. Charles E. Little 
(author of “‘ Historical Lights,” etc.). 


Royal 8vo, 620 pp. Price, Cloth, $4.00; Library 


There is prevention—bet- 
ter than cure—for those who 
are threatened. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING and Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil, 





Sheep, $5.00. : : 
even if you are only a little 
“* Biblical Ligh : pecia i 
usafal book. furans next to , pncordanee : id thin. 
Sor vs work is a great success.”.—Rev. 0. H Free. 


“We have never seen a work on Bible reference so 
ca Scott & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


thoroughly systema: . bly arranged. 

-_. . Topics are taken from the domains of religion, New York. 

philosophy selene ant. | meg life. ane politics. . . r Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
grea ns in every calling.” oil—all i 5 ° 

es 7 pe ry 4 druggists everywhere do. $1 


‘* Will unquestionabl ve a mine of information 
and of illustration.” Obearver N. Y. 
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THE ETHICS OF MARRIAG 


3 
BY H. T. POMEROY, M.D., OF BOSTON. 
With Prefatory Note by Thomas A. Emmett, M.D., LL.D., and an introduction by Rev. J. T. 





12mo, Leatherette, 64 pp. 35 cents, 
Post-free. 


Is Man Too Prolific? 


The So-called Maithusian Idea. 
By H.S. POMEROY, A.M., M.D. (author 





of “‘ The Ethics of Marriage”). 


‘““Ican find no words strong enough to express my 
sense of the sacredness of the cause to which your 
labors are devoted ; or of the degradation which, if and 
in proportion as that cause should be defeated, threat- 
ens the whole human race within the scope of the 
— W. #. Gladstone in letter to the 

or. 





12mo, cloth, $1.00, Post-free. 


The Science of Politics. 


By WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Secretary 
of the National Inter-Collegiate Association. 


“ Full of thought and tion, altogether one of 
ssued."’— Christian Advocate, Raleigh. 


12mo, cloth, 600 pp., $1.50, Carriage Free. 


The Foundation of Death 


A Scientific and Philosophic Study 
of the Drink Question. 


By AXEL GUSTAFSON. 


“It is the necessary handbook for all who have to 
deal with the drink question, whether they incline to 
one extreme or the other, and it discusses the subjeet 
without passion or prejudice. It practically exhausts 
the subject.”"—Boston Advertiser. 


12mo, cloth, 160 pp., 75 Cents. 


the ablest ever 








Number One, and How to | 


Take Care of Him. 


A Series of Popular Talks on Social | 


and Sanitary Science. 
By JOSEPH J. POPE, M.D., Staff-Sur- 
geon, Army, Royal Artillery, etc., etc. 





| The N. ¥. Journal of Commerce : 


Duryea, D.D., of Boston. With an Appendix showing the laws of most of the States 
concerning pertinent forms of crime. 12mo, cloth, 190 pp., $1.00. Post-free. 


Chicago Journal says: ‘*To the earnest man and woman everywhere, who has watched the reckless 
manner in which marriages are contracted, the wicked way in which the responsibilities are shifted and ignored, 
and the slow and sure defilement of society because the criminal classes are allowed to propagate their vile 
species, while Christian households and moral parents ignore their duty to this and to the next world, this book 
is like a voice from Heaven.” 

Rev. Joseph Cook, Boston, writes: “A subject of great delicacy and yet of commanding present 
importance is treated with the utmost propriety of tone and expression ; with adequate knowledge, both theo- 
retical and practical; with unflinching thoroughness and courage in the exposure of the evil, and with a refor- 
matory purpose worthy of both the man of science and the Christian. Having met Dr. Pomeroy some years ago 
at Leipzig, and learned of his high attainments in medical science, I am glad to find that a topic so timely has 
been taken up by a writer so competent.” 

Hon. Wm. E. Cladstone writes ina four-page letter to the author concerning this book: ‘In 
your griefs and denunciations, I sympathize and share to the full, and so much as this you are at liberty to state 
when and where you will. 

Sir James Paget, 
have just read your book on 
design in writing it.” 


The Perfect Calendar. 


For Every Year of the Christian Era, De- | 
signed for Practical Every-Day Use. With 
Chronicle of Important Events from 2170 
B. C. to A. D. Sept. 19, 1890, etc. (Patented | 
Sept. 1, 1890.) By Henry Fitch. 8vo, 


Pri , | Post-free. 
atout paper covers, 37 pp. a) one. Appleton Morgan, President of the Shakes- 
post-free. 


| peare Society of New York, writes us : 
‘Your reduced fac-simile really is what the 


M.D., London, Eng. (Physician to the Queen), writes to the author: ‘I 
‘The Ethics of Marriage’ with great interest, and I hope it will fulfill your good 





First Folio Shakespeare. 








A literary curiosity of much value to all inter- 
ested in the great author is the Famous First 
Folio Edition [A. D. 1623]. This is reproduced in 
photographic fac-simile under the title of Shakes- 
peare’s Plays. 8vo, 993 pp. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 





‘“‘It should be hung at the corner of every desk in the | 


country ”’ 


Booth Reprint does not and cannot claim to be 


—the fac-simile of an identical, original First 
Folio Shakespeare.”’ 


ia 
“Marked by sterling common sense and a mas- /%¢ Boston Times : a 
tery of sanitary science."— The Interior, Chicago. “A perpetual Calendar that works. 
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